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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


* Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or 
$3.50 ineluding the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Pict- 
ure-Premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.) Four copies," $10, 
which is $2.0 a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 
for a club of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
copy free. Postmasters and ethers who get up clubs, in their re~- 
speetive towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. To these 
prices xust be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See paragraph on 
“ PosTaGE” below.) Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. —~ 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly’ publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3, (or $3.50, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) (See Publishers’ Department.) 20 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. See 
* paragraph on “POSTAGE” below. The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent together for $5.75, (or $6.75, in- 
cluding the mounting and free delivery of both Picture Premiums.) 








Postage.—The legal rate of postage on the Christian 
Union or Plymouth Pulpit, addressed to regular subscribers, is 20 
cents per annum. According to the new U.S&. Postal Law this is 
payable in advance at the New York post-office, instead of at the 
Subscriber’s. office as heretofore. All new and renewing Sub- 
scribers, therefore, must send, in addition to all other moneys, the 
requisite 2% cents for Postage. 





MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is: 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York; if you must send currency by mail, do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
Jess, and do notenclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
semetines steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: “* CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


The Outlook: 


The most hopeful political indication we have 
seen for many months is that afforded by the organ- 
ization of the Commonwealth Club, of Boston. The 
members are from both of the great political parties, 
but admitting that corruption exists in the political 
work of these parties and fills good men with feelings 
either of apathy or disgust, the members of the Club 
adopt this plan of exchanging views and of combining 
forees for an unpartisan interest in such public meas- 
ures as are now in the hands of political sinners of all 
degrees of unworthiness. The earnestness and charac- 
ter of the Club will be imagined when we say that E. 
Rockwood Hoar is its President, and that John Quincy 
Adams, one of the most prominent of Massachusetts 
Democrats, is one of the Vice-Presidents. We do not 
doubt that under such leadership the Club will gain 
many members, and make of itself an influence which 
will be feared and welcomed, according to the people 
upon whom it falls. 

: — be 
The principal value of the Commonwealth Club, 
however, is itsexample. There have been many wise 
public measures defeated solely because they were op- 
posed by honest men whose only objections were 
against the political paternity under whieh the meas- 
ures seemed to exist. In every community there are 
a few good men who vote for good measures and 
against bad ones, irrespective of party instructions, 
but we need tell no one that in politics more than in 
any other line of duty, the good and bad alike follow 
their party leaders and look sygpiciously at such of 
their honest neighbors as do not walk in the same path 
with themselves. Now, however, that acknowledged’ 
party. leaders have set the example, it will not seem 
treasonable for these worthy sovereigns to pe at to” 
politics, for the sake of peace and prosperity, the } same’ 
rules and methods which they would consider indis- 
pensable te the proper management of any other ma- 
terial interests. When this is once done, and political 
requirements are met in an houest and business-like 
way, men will realize for the first time how tyrannical 
party rule has been, and how wonderful it is that a 
eoncerted rebellion has never before been waged 


against it. 
— +2e——— 


The Hon. Carl Schurz has just taken the field 
with a lecture upon a topic as important as any which 
ever demanded his attention in the Senate Chamber. 
The lecture is entitled ‘‘ Educational Problems’’—a 
rather appalling name to people who have listened to 
many addresses on education. But Mr. Schurz, aban- 
doning such subdivisions of his subject which have 
been the cause of oceans of idle words, calls attention 
to some educational conditions and requirements of 
which little ar ib said. He claims that eduea- 
tion means ry 
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beings in professional life, and that they should be en- 
couraged to make teaching a lif@work, the encourage- 
ment to consist of a sufficiency of currency or its 
equivalent; that girls should be taught according (to 
their natural bent and fitness, rather than as if they 
were boys—all this, and much more heresy of the same 
pleasing order Mr. Schurz talks and ably supports, 
We hope he will continue to do so—we could almost 
hope against the possibility of his going back to the 
Senate Chamber, for there is nothing he could say 
which the people need more sorely to hear than about 
these same “ educational problems.” 
ope 

Mr. and Mrs. Durant, of Wellesley, Mass., are 
people of that delightful sort whieh prove their faith 
by their works. They believe in the education of wo- 
men, and that women are capable to teach the highest 
literary and scientific branches. So, instead of flood- 
ing the newspapers on the subject, and delivering im- 
passioned lectures, and offering indignant resolutions, 
they went quietly to work to build a college in which 
young women were to be educated, and in which the 
President and faculty should be women. They have 
already spent nearly a million dollars for the site and 
building; they are building with an eye to beauty as 
well as utility, and acting in every way as if duty and 
pleasure were one and the same thing to them, even if 
it costs a great deal of money. 

a OO 

Again there break out symptoms of Polar ex- 
peditions. Mr. Disraeli announces that England will 
soon dispatch another expedition to the North Pole. 
Austria intends to do likewise, and our own accom- 
plished countryman, Dr. Hayes, declares that an open 
Polar sea exists, can be reached, and that he is willing 
to search for it. We may not have seen all the argu- 
ments in favor of dangerous expeditions toa barren 
land, but we venture to say that if there were project- 
ed any other enterprise risking s0 much and promis- 
ing, at best, so little, it would be unable to obtain 
either men, money or governmental sanction. 

——__ +-ae—__— 

We sincerely hope the late experiences of the 
New, York ’longshoremen and the Pennsylvania col- 
liers' will demonstrate to workingmen the folly of 
strikes for higher pay or against temporary reductions 
of wages. Aside from the hopelessness of succeeding 
while there are ten men ready to replace every man 
who stops work, it should be borne in mind that the 
treasuries of the different Unions will be subjected to 
many severe drafts this winter for benevolent pur- 
poses alone, and that funds exhausted by payments to 
mer on strike cannot, as in good times, be replaced by 
money from other Unions. The workingman who 
makes any: money this winter will generally be doing 
better than his employers, and the price at which labor 
can be obtained must, in many cased; determine 
whether it is better to continue 1 business, or to sus- 
pend until demand increases. 

————- ae 

We have been of those who have fondly hoped 
and believed that the peace of Europe was secure for & 
few years at least, but,—alas, for the folly of human 
hopes and the vanity of human wisdom !—from an un- 
expected quarter there comes intelligence most excijt- 
ing and agonizing. It is reported that the Archb 
of Canterbury, who is the head of the Established 
Church of England, has never been baptized! Once, 
when an infant, and: given up to dié, his nurse admin- 
istered the rite of baptism to him, and he afterward 
understood and said he had been baptized, But the 
nurse cannot now be-found-she died long ago, and 
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intent was in her mind at the time, noone knows, The 
Archbishop has ordained some lundreds of clergymen, 
but if his own baptism was not properly administered 
the validity of the ordination of these clergymen, and 
of all the sacraments—baptism, marriage, ete., admin- 
istered by them is questionable, according to ecclesi- 
astical law. Dreadful! 
IO .° 


We imagine that even those good people who 
shake their heads dubiously over Mr. Emerson’s pages, 
and truly say that they “don’t exactly know what to 
make of him,” were patriotically gleeful at learning 
how many votes the sage of Concord received in the 
Pepe dh, meng | for a rector, by the students of the 
Uni ty of Glasgow. Of the twelve hundred stu- 
dents about five hundred voted for Mz. Emerson, the 
votes of the remainder going to Mr. Disraeli. The po- 
sition is entirely an honorary one, being without pay, 
ond ithomt Catz, ota ee avant once putting on 

iloon wh gown, and delivering an address, but 

such eo it is, is highly prized and eagerly 
our countrymen should prove 








PASSION. , 


By J. H. Morse. 


H! how the hot blood runs and rushes! 
Will he be cruel? 
Why should one glance flashed through dark lashes 
Add so much fuel? 


He who could stand a fortress under 
With strength redoubled, 

He who could hear a battle’s thunder, 
And be untroubled, 


Could, like a strong ship moored at anchor, 
Resist Fate’s current, 

Though angry states, with all their rancor, 
Heaped high the torrent ; 


Could he, thus armed with godlike forces 
Beyond his human, 

Mass, in his wrath, all these resources 
Against one woman? 


Because he loved her with a passion 
Strong as his nature, 

Foiled in his love, now, in like fashion, 
Crush a frail creaturc? 


Ah! how the hot blood runs and rushes! 
Will he be cruel? 

Why should one glance flashed through dark lashes 
Add so much fuel? 


i 








AUNT THANKFUL. ° 
“THANKSGIVING IS THANKSGIVING.” 
By Rosse Terry Cooke. 


T is all very well to say ‘‘ What’s in a name ?” 

but like many another epigrammatic saying there 
is more sounti than sense in the question; if “a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet’ is an unde- 
niable fact, it is equally undeniable that it would not 
sound as well to call it a cabbage; there is an eternal 
fitness of things that cannot be controverted by epi- ., 
grams, and that is never oftener sinned against than 
in naming babies. With what shocking mis-nomers 
people grow up! what awkward girls go shacabling 
through the world whose title of Grace puts to epen 
shame their utter ungracefulness; how black and sal- 
low do we find Blanche;. how devoid of sweetnese, 
beauty or bloom are half the Roses we know; how 
unloving Love. One is almost driven to believe that 
children should) be left anonymous till a certain 
amount of character develops in their natures and 
points out, hterally, their proper names, But there 
are notable exceptions to this as to all rules; there isa 
certain grand sweep and freedom about God’s laws 
that evades the rule and square of men, and allows 
such variety in detail.as the everlasting foundation 
beneath can well afford out ef its depth and strength; 
as amighty forest oak whose life is in itsroots grasping 
the granite and ploughing up the black earth with 
strenuous power and vital energy, yet expresses itself 
in millions of glittering, rustling leaves, of which no 
two are cut in the same size or shape, but dance and 
glance on the gnarled boughs and laugh in the sum- 
mer sun, various as the child-faces in one household, 
yet all with the family likeness. So it happened that, 
Thankful Peck had the right name given her : 
anybody knew it was so fitted to her character— 
before she had any visible character, boty kg 
in the old cradle, red and obstreperous as mest 
are. 

Her history is nothing unusual in New England t she, 

‘was born of-“ poor” but not ‘“ honest” parents, and. 


‘born on a small farm, in a little red house; in short, as- 
old Uncle Israel expressed himself in his favorite song, . 


when he indulged perhaps once a year a little more 
than was good for him in—spiritualism: ¢ 
“* Her father was a farmer 
And died of cider-brandy ; 
Her mother was a farmer’s wife ' 
Neat and spry and handy. 
Tol-de-rol-de-row-de-dow.” 


Josh Peck did die of delirium tremens when 
Thanky, as he called her, was four years old; leaving 
next to nething for his wife and child, So they left the 
farm, which sold for scarce enough to pay their 
debts, and took a little house of two rooms and a lean- 
to in the village; a house that had once been a milli- 
ner’s shop, then a grocery, a lawyer’éoffice, a private 
school, and now, much out of repair, fell into Widow 
Peck’s hands. But it was a shelter, and her scant fur- 
niture found room enough there; she took in washing, 
and sewing, “‘hired out” to make soap, or squsages, or 
do house-cleaning ; hocd her small garden-spot herself, 
after Unele Israel "aug it up, and planted it with pota- 
toes and squashes; and made a living, such as it was, 
for herself ‘and her child’ Mrs. Peck was a doleful 
‘woman; life was a howling wilderness in her eyes, she 
paspected everybody of trying to trample on ht 
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cause she was poor, she talked much about judgments, 
and read Job and Jeremiah with acertain poignant, 
satisfaction known onty to this kind of temperament. 

You could always tell when it was Sunday by Widow 
Peck’s face, which was lengthened at least an inch, and 
would have looked like a cherub on a tombstone had 
it been round instead of long, so like was the expres- 
sion of solemnity and internal distress of some kind. 
Duele Israel, who was the privileged joker of the vil- 
lage, and conveyed certain wholesome lessons under 
this guise like the court fools of old, asked Mrs. Peck 
one day if the pew she sat in wasn’t “ dredful 
eyanghty. 2 

** Why, no; I don’t know as ‘tis,”” pensively returned 
the widow; feeling it needful to tell the truth, yet half 
suspicious that a grievance had escaped her. “Why? 
Did you ever set there, Uncle Israel?” 

“Law, no; but you look so kind o’ stomick sick 
allers Sabba’ days, I thought mebbe the cold struck 
in.’’ 

So it had! but not from draughts. 

Now Thanky, by that law of pure perversity- that 
obtains so often in the truly feminine organization, and 
is the key to much misunderstood ferainine character, 
grew up exactly the opposite of her mother in her 
most prominent traits; she was a rosy, fat, hearty 
child; vigorous as a wild animal in her body, and of 
s0 sunny a disposition that a good fairy might have 
gifted her with the gift of perennial happiness and 
given her no more than she had of her own right. 
Nothing came amiss to her even as a baby; if she 
wanted anything she cried for it baby-fashion, to be 
sure, but if it did not come she stopped crying and 
made the best of it. Her childhood was not a cheery 
one in its surroundings, but poor food, coarse clothes, 
scant care, all:came alike to Thanky; perhaps she 
caught the sound from her own name, perhaps she did 
not at first even know its meaning, but her response 
to all speech or remark of any kind addressed to her 
was ‘“‘ Fank-ee,’”’ and as she grew older the habit grew 


= “on her. Uncle Israel admired her extremely; as he 


went the rounds of the village with his wheelbarrow 
and pig’s pail he always stopped for a chat with 
Thanky. 

“She’s amazin’ smart,”? he was wont to say to his 
compeers on the steps of the grocery store, ‘“ most 
amazin’ smart; one o’ them leetle creturs us is chock 
full o’ grit. Land! jest to see her along o’ the old 
woman—jest like secin’ a big yaller punkin blow; ’t 
looks as ef ’twas clear sunshine, it’s so almighty yaller, 
a-blossomin’ out onto a crawlin’, scratchy squash-vine. 
I @eclare for ’t that young un does beat all.” 
® “And as she grew up, Thankful lost none of her cheer 
or health. It was all in her favor that Widow Peck’s 
poverty forbade her to indulge in the dreadful luxu- 
ries revelled in by most of those about her. Pie was 
too expensive to be a staple article of food in her 
house, so Thankful was never filled—one cannot say 
fed—upon clammy paste and half-cooked fruit; nor 
did cake come within their narrow bill ‘of fare, and the 
child grew up oa bread and milk, potatoes, and hasty 
pudding, with now and then a bit of fresh meat, or a 
slice of fat pork as a relish, and sometimes a savory 
codfish or a few eggs from a friendly neighbor, and 
grew up rosy, strong, bright-eyed, and cheerful; 
sneered at by the pale and delicate daughters of the 
squire and the minister, but the best speller and reader 
in school, and as good at coasting or skating as any 
boy in Crampton. 

It was all very well for Thankful, for while the 
sneering girls who regarded her honest, healthy face 
and square, firm figure with eontempt could afford to 
grow up with dyspepsia into elegance and inanity, 
finally to become burdens and grievances in their 
husbands’ houses, she had her living to earn, and must 
needs set about it soon; so at sixteen she went out as 
help on a farm not far from the village, where she was 
made one of ‘the family literally. Not that Thankful 
was afraid or ashamed of service, but in those days it 
was the friendly custom that a neighbor’s daughter 
who’ came in to lielp’shiould not lose her equality be- 
cause of her employer’s necessity. She only did the 
work that the farmer's wife would have done herself 
but for her weak back and seven young children; ‘So 
Thankful earned her wages faithfully ; nobody niade |. 
better butter and ‘cheese, nobody had ‘whiter clothes 


ofa Monday; or a cleaner kitchen the year round; and |‘ 


nobody in all Crampton had 86 pleasant a face. 


“She’s as good as-a bob-o’-link’’round, now ain’t | 


she?” asked Uncle Israel of Sol Perkins, the man for 
whom Thankful worked. 

‘* Well, she’s some better,” dryly rejoined Solomon. 
“*T don’t know as ever I heerd of a bob-o’-link makin’ 
sech everlastin’ good butter’s she dogs.” - 

> # Beats all! beats all!” broke in Uncle Israel. “‘ Now 
there's the widder; why, she’s as long-faced asa cat in 
the: rain. I expect ’twould about onset her jaw to 
smile, and she’s the Lamentations o’ Jeremiah a- 
walkin’ in shoes the hull blessed time; but that gal, 
Lord-a-massy! she’s t’other eend o’ folks, I tell ye. 
Well! well! well! natur’ is curus. Ye can’t never tell 
where ’t ‘ll kinder spurt up. Ye’ve got ter take it 
Fright along.” 
~ Jes’ 80,” eurtly answered Sol Perkins, and went his 
way, secure at heart that things went right in his 
house however they creaked me weet, disjointed wih 
other people. : 

i ‘But his soourity was brief; tings dttnek ren. in our | 
grooves ‘and-Thankful had ‘been » 





leave them and take up a heavier burden—her mother. 


had a long rheumatic fever which left her bed-ridden, 


and there was only Thankful to support and nurse her 


both. One can imagine the state of mind that per- 
vaded the Widow Peck’s thought and speech when she 
found herself helpless for life; but it is pleasanter to 
recall Thankful’s than her mother’s. 

“Why, don’t worry, mother,” she answered, perhaps 
ten times a day, to the recurrent regret and fear her 
mother continually expressed. “I’m so thankful 
we’vée got a roof to our heads, ’nd all paid for, too. I 
didn’t work them five years for nothing; it’s worth 
everything to hev a home.” 

“Dear me, Thankful! you’re jest like your old 
grandma ’t you was called for. She used to set me 
kinder wild; she was the beat of all; there couldn’t 
nothin’ happen but what she sensed it to be pleasant 
somehow; ’flictions didn’t seem to do her no good. 
When father sot out to hev you called for her, I felt as 
though I couldn’t stan’ it; but he was a dreadful mas- 
terful man, Josh was—he would hev it so.” 

“Granny died before I was born, didn’t she?” asked 

Thankful, glad enough to change the subject from 
present to past “ ’flictions.” 
. ‘Yes, she died real sudden. I expect she was a 
pretty pious woman; but she didn’t pass under the rod 
no way, somehow. She was an awful easy woman; I 
couldn’t never get her really to feel for my troubles; 
it didn’t matter how bad I felt; and in them days I 
used to cry quarts ’nd quarts. She’d allers.say, jest as 
quick as I begun to tell, ‘Cheer up! cheer up! Mal- 
viny ; there’s quite a lot o’ good things left yet. Count 
up your maircies, child, count up your maircies,’ that 
was allers her everlastin’ say.” 

“ Well, now, I think that was a real good say, 
mother!” said the unwary Thankful, who had, in the 
phrase of to-day, “‘ recognized a kindred spirit” in the 
good old woman from whom she had taken both 
nature and name. : 

“Well, what if you ’haint got no maircies to count 
up?. I guess you’re kinder up a tree, Thankful.”. 

Thankful smiled, and went to get the tea; she knew 
it was useless to pursue the discussion. Unlike most 
women, she understood the virtue of silence—some- 
times. 

But the dead grandmother came to a real life again 
in the grandchild’s heart. Do we ever really die? Some 
of us struggle a little after the brief immortality of 
song or speech, which we please ourselves to think 
will live after us, and with a pathetic eagerness we 
long so to keep ourselves alive. But do we ever feel 
how continuously we live in the lives we influence 
about us? how our good or evil traits plant themselves 
like the runners of a vine that long after the parent 
root is torn up and destroyed spread its poison or its 
perfume in the other years and other soil? Is she 
dead, that lovely, gentle, humorous, tender old aunt 
of three generations back, who haunts all my thought 
and even my dreams still, like the odor of some prec- 
ious seent long ago spilled upon the ground but fra- 
grant yetin air? If this is dying, what is living? 

Granny Peck’s “say” fell into Thankful’s ear like 
the last note in a half-remembered harmony. She 
made it fully her own; she followed out its heavenly 
arithmetic in the still night hours when her flesh was 
faint and her heart sick as even the bravest body and 
soul will be at times. She lulled herself to sleep with 
this rosary of blessings. By and by she counted its 
beads for other people, for itis generous people who 
alone are grateful—or conversely, grateful people who 
are always generous. Only to her mother she never 
used Granny Peck’s “say ”; it irritated her deeply to 
have her own child return upon her her old grievance; 
she could not endure it; but Uncle Israel received the 
carol with all recognition and respect. 

~“ Most tuckered out, be ye, Thankful?” he would 

say, stopping in his rounds to hold a chat over the 
fence, and smiling to the bright face lifted from her 
weeding. 

“‘ Goodness, no! Uricle Tsrael.” 

““ Well! wéll! well! I admire to know! Countin’ up 
your maircies,. be ye? ‘That's a kind 0’ countin’ I wish 


‘folks ‘taught in schools! ‘Figgered wubeay new ones. 


along back £ sence Lece-ye?"-  - 

~4¢Oh yest” Jaughed Thankful. 
of appies; Unele Farael.” (26 35 
“Ye-don't say!" 
to ye?” 

* Oh, they’re Bald’ins, ’nd they come from 8i Mor 
 ton’s.”? 

“Oh, o-h!”’? Uncle Israel’s face fell. 

- Bald’ins! Dredful poor apple, dredful poor. Si 
didn’t giv’ em to ye neither, I guess.” 

An alert ray’shot from his sunken blue eye sidewise 
at Thankful with the last remark. 

“Oh, no. I’m a knittin’ of him some stockin’s; but 
I’m so-thankful to get evenin’ work to do, candles costs 
so much you know, ’nd I can’t afford to strain my 
eyes.” 

Uncle Israel smiled, and shook his head ; a little bit- 
ter masculine wisdom hovered on his thin lips, but 
died unuttered.«A good woman who has an unworldly 
nature unconsciously lays her finger on many a man’s 
lips, and does not hear much that might enlighten, but 
would not improve her. 

- One of Thankful’s blessings in. disguise visited her 
scone rene » took her f sina life brag 


always, blessing to 


‘What be they? « Who. sent ‘em: ir ‘Ti 
‘and affection and cor 


_mine own people.” 





-@lutch, and one day 
dead suddenly. 43) 
nature like herd; 
or devotes itself ‘to: Ap FF from the natural child’s 
affection was the almost maternal solicitude that 80 
often reverses the position of two people in this rela. 
tion. Thankful felt as if she had lost her only child ag 
well as her mother, and tke loss was bitter. 

Uncle Israel happened to be the first intruder on her 
grief, for she had called in no neighbor. Her own 
hands laid that weary body in its last restful position, 
and clothed it in the garments long made ready, spot- 
less and delicate enough for a bride rather than a 
corpse; and when this task was over, the scanty furni- 
ture set in order, the white curtain let: down over the 
open window, and all things decently arranged, 
Thankful put on her sunbonnet and went out of the 
door to tell her friendly neighbors, and make some 
preparation for coming funeral. On the door- 
step she met Unc rael, > 

“‘Good-mornin’ fg =mornin’, puanky, How’s yer 
ma?’ g 
_ “Mother is dead, Uncle Ierael.” 

“Dead! Land o’ Goshen! ye don’t say so. Wel, 
well, well, it’s a dreadful dyin’ world. Sudden, wa’n’t 
it?” 

Thankful’s eyes were streaming with tears. She had 
held herself all the morning as calm as if the blow 
had stunned her; but the first outside touch of sym- 
pathy and kindliness loosed the grasp and broke down 
her self-control. 

‘“*Maircy sakes, don’t cry, child. I hate to see ye 
ery, of all things! I never see you cry afore as I 
knows on; but I dono’s I wonder. Folks don’t hey 
but one mother.” 

A suspicious déw gathered here on the old man’s 
grizzled lashes, and was scrubbed away with a rough 
forefinger. 

* Darn it all! got suthin’ in my eye. Ye see I hain’t 
forgot my mother yit: dreadful pretty woman she 
was. Well, well, well! Nigh on to fifty year ago she 
died, ’nd seems as though "twas last Thursday. Did 
yer ma die easy ?”’ 

By this time Thankful ‘had wiped her sudden tears, 
and her grave face was placid again. 

‘*Oh, Uncle Israel, there’s so much to be thankful 
for. She didn’t know a thing. She was sleepy, ’nd 
just laid her head on the piller, ‘nd I’see her face 
change, ’nd then smile. And she’d alWays dreaded 
dyin’ so; you know she wa’n’t real euies: like me.” . 

“No, no! I know that.” 

A faint smile flickered in and out of the old man’s 
wrinkles; the idea was absurd, but decency forbade 
him to laugh. Thankful went on: 

“ And it was such a mercy I was right there! Why, 
I might ha’ been to the store, or to Mis’ Perkins’s; 
and then to think she’s always had a home, and me 
to take care of her; and she was a Christian, too, 
Uncle Israel. I haven’t got anytbing to say, I’m sure; 
it’s only my ‘fliction; hers are all over with, and I’ve 
only got to think how happy she is.” 

“Count up your maircies,eh? Well, that’s a good. 
bizness. Mebbe she’ll have a leetle arithmetic to larn. 
up there, ef folks do larn anything, ’nd improve their 
privileges. Some on ’em need to, I swan.” 

This latter part ef the ‘speech was a soliloquy, for 
Thankful had walked on, in a hurry to finish her er- 
rands. 

And now she was left to take care of herself. “A 
strong, healthy, capable. woman of thirty finds this 
no very irksome task;. but. Thankful’s nature was so 
essentially domestic that her, solitude at home was far 
harder to bear than any.amount of work. She went 
from house to house sewing, hursing; a staff of 
strength in any and every household emergency. But 
when the need was over, there wis her solitary little 
tenement to go home to, not even scat to purr welcome, 
not a flower to show & friendly face ut ‘the window ; 
dust and silence and chilliness faced her when she 
opened the door, and t Ce] solitude of ‘her stay de-. 
pressed even her che ‘natute, This is ah organ- 
ization that is ttle m@ficed,*but that is.not at all un- 
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‘care of the Deacon’s house; but the child'was only 
five years old, the last of seven whom a sickly mother 
had borne, and, from her own want of health, been 
‘unable to bring up, but had seen die, one by one, and 
lie down in the graveyard toward which she herself 
made haste, leaving behind but this one, well-nigh 
ready to take her place in the long row. 

Thankful’s motherly heart warmed at once with 
tender pity toward the lonely child and the bereft 
father: there are some women who are born mothers, 
though never any child may cling to their bosoms, or 
sleep in their arms, some to whom children involun- 
tarily adhere, who have a charm for even wailing 
babies, and naughty little boys; and these are they 
who love all children, and feel a divine envy of every 
mother they behold. Thankful had never even seen 
Blandon, she knew but little of Deacon Perkins, ex- 
cept that he was well-spoken of as a man of business 
‘and a “professor,’”’ but she did know little Bell was 
motherless, and here was a child, a home, a place for 
help and cheer, and work for all her life; a home! So 
she considered to some purpose, and notified Deacon 
Perkins that she would marry him. It was well for 
Thankful that in her practical, cheerful nature the 
element of romance was very small, for Deacon Per- 
kins had nota bit. If Thankful had been young and 
lovely he would not have asked her to marry him, and 

‘ in that case, perhaps, a youthful and ardent lover 
might have kindled the tiny spark of sentiment she 
possessed into a blaze, and then there would have been 
another rescript of the old, old story; but now there 
was placid common-sense, quiet respect, a conscious 

fitness of things, nothing more, between the two prin- 
cipals, All the.sentiment lay in Thankful’s yearning 
affection for little Bell, whom she had never yet seen. 


_ Crampton did not make much exclamation over Dea-. 


econ Perkins’s choice; everybody was sorry to lose 
Thankful, for she was an institution, but everybody 
thought it was a good thing for her; and did not the 
‘. poet king himself say, With his incomparable mixture 
of worldly and other-worldly wisdom, ‘Men will 
praise thee when thou doest well to thyself” ?’ 

Uncle Israel perhaps saw further into the future 
than most people; he heard the news one day when he 
” -was sitting on the tavern-steps with half a dozen other 
men, waiting for the daily stage. ’Siah Hull had his 
intelligence fresh from the Deacon himself, and had 
hurried to spread it. ‘ Jee-rusalem!” exclaimed Uncle 
Israel, “ goin’ to Blandon to begin with! why I’d jest 
as lieves go to t’other place. That’s the jumpin’ off eend 
o’ creation; there won’t nothin’ but hardhacks ’nd 
mullins grow there nohow; they do say Canady thistles 
git discouraged in them pasturs. And old Pelatiah 
Perkins! Well! well! well! Parson Pitcher ’d better 
send round the box once a week for’em. Thankful 
‘won’t have a new gownd once in twenty year ef he 
don’t. Old Pel Perkins! of all things! I'd as lieves be 
sSqueedged through a knof-hole foreverlastin’ly as live 
in Blandon anyhow, and um!” Uncle*Israel’s elo- 
quence ceased in a long hiss, as if steam escaped him— 
it was too much; he shook his head like an indigenous 
mandarin, and began again. 

‘Guess she’ll do some.o’ her kind o’ cipherin’ now by 
the hardest. ’Twon’t take no gret o’ slates to do that 
sum. Fust maircy to count up ’ll be, ’t the graveyard 
*s real handy; second one, well, I guess she’ll have to 
get two pair o ’specs to see it, ’nd then she won't. 
Well! well! well!—but I guess I won’t say nothin’ to 
her; them kind o’ matters is strickly pussonal, as the 
man said about hangin’; don’t do to meddle with ’em. 
Oh Jand! oh land!” 

This was Uncle Israel’s epithalamium for Thankful ; 
it was well she did not hear it, for certainly it had an 
elégiac tone! So she went on to gather up and con- 

dense er small possessions, and make up a modest store 
, 2 black silk and a brown merino dress, with 
two ealicoes “for common,” and plenty of aprons. 

Thankful’s trousseau would have made small figure in 
"any newspaper, but neatly packed in an old red chest 
she viewed it with serene satisfaction; her little house 
was rented, her mother’s rocking-chair and feather- 
bed sent on before her to Blandon, and on New Year’s 
Day, at the dreary hour of seven o’clock, Parson 
Pi married this commonplace couple, and after 
enone which they took at Sol Perkins‘’s, on the 

le fare of Crampton, in winter—fried pork, pota-" 
and buckwheat cakes—bride and bridegroom 

were packed into a box sleigh, with plenty of straw, 
two old buffalo skins and 4 hot brick, to make their 
wedding tour to Blandon, the thermometer being 
down almost to zero, and the snow four feet deep! It 
is held §s an article of faith among young ladies that 
nobody can fail to discover'a party on this style of 
Journey; that there is something impossible to conceal 
‘in the aspect and manner of a newly married pair 
which betrays them to the “dullest eye; but Deacon 
and Mrs. Perkins on their bridal tour might have de- 
fied the penetration of the keenest observer. An | 
elderly farmer in a faded coat and frayed-out com- 
forter about his throat and face, crowned with a rusty 
cloth cap, and his wife in an old-fashioned camlet cloak, 
tucked up tight over her blanket-shawl, a close black 
hood and green veil, were every dy figures enough. 
Nor was there any trace of bridal cheer on either 
countenance. The road was long and dreary; at times 
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hemlock boughs that arched their path; the delicate 
tracery of leafless grey branches against the sky; 
the  shadow-flecked sunshine on the Ievel snow, 


from whose floor rose the stately pillars of 
the forest to their floriations above, and the 
gay twitter of snow-bird and chick-a-dee, hardy 
little elves who defied storm and cold, and twittered 
tiny sermons about making the best of it even through 
the drear New England winter. But the way was 
long after all. More than once the sleigh upset, a per- 
formance quite safe but very disagreeable; more than 
once, in straining up those weary hills, the old harness 
gave way, and the Deacon had to get out and mend it 
with knife and string, while the tired and steaming 
horse stood still and shivered; but. at last they came 
to Blandon. Now, Blandon is a place that may,be 
found over and over again in dear old New England. 
I know that its image and likeness will rise up repeat- 
edly, and be called by more than one name in the 
mind of any Yankee man or woman who happens to 
read my story, so that I may describe it faithfully and 
not fear the wrath of any village in particular. It 
lies, what there is of it, on the top of a wide and high 
hill; a hill so set among others that it has no individ- 
ual hilliness aboutit. And only that you feel in every 
tired bone and muscle how long has been the drive 
there, how up-hill ali the way till you reach that deso- 
late plateau, you might almost imagine it an undulat- 
ing plain. Here, a swampy hollow;-there, a barren 
knoll. In summer, when the leaves are green and the 
air of a certain warm keennéss, Blandon is still for- 
lorn and lifeless beyon@ words. Its pastures abound in 
coarse tufts of fern and moss, in bare rocks here and 
there heaved upward a foot or two from the surface, 
oftener lying flat as a pavement, while half dry grass, 
adventurous trails of five finger and wild strawberry, 
stunted pallid violet clusters, and dry, crumbling moss 
fringe their edges. Where there is a little deeper 
soil, hardhack and mullein flourish, scant blackberry 
vines intersect the industrious grass that works for a 
living harder than the lean cows which browse on it, 
and here and there an alder-bush flames into red ber- 
ries when autumn comes—the relenting touch of kindly 
nature amid all this brown and arid waste. 

On the highest part of the hill a few old houses 
stood; one where the post-office held its feeble 
affairs, and where the postmaster sold tape, thread, 
peppermint candy, and corn salve, a little tobacco 
and sometimes a cheese or two. 

There, also, was the church, a landmark for all the 
country, lonely and forlorn enough, with neither tree 
nor shrub about its weather-worn sfies; but past all 
this Thankful buoyed herself up with a hope of better 
things at ‘“‘home,”’ und after a mile farther journey 
into this desert land, the box sleigh turned in through 
a rickety gate into what was a dooryard when the 
snow was gone, and Deacon Perkins announced with a 
certain satisfaction : 

“ Here we be!”’ 

It was not then that Thankful found time to look 
about her, for numbed with cold, and achifig with 
fatigue, she hastened into the kitchen door; indeed, 
none other was open to her, for front doors até useless 
invention; in the greater part of New England as to 
every day convenience; like the best parlor they are 
reserved for funeral and wedding ceremonies, perhaps 


for a rare sewing society. dere, at least, was a fire,. 


and the gaunt woman who had hitherto kept the 
Deacon’s house had waited to receive her, and even 
provided a warm meal that passed for dinner; and 
here, too, was the peevish, skinny, white-haired child, 

whining and clinging to the housekeeper’s gown, whom 
Thankful’s tender heart had so yearned for. A sort of 
choking griped the poor woman's throat; was this 
battered, -half furnished, dréary house, this cross, 
feeble child, the future hope and work of her life? 
And then into her tender heart came a thought of pity 
for that very feebleness, a sense of blame to herself 
that she had forgotten it; and Thankful resolutely set 
herself to work to enjoy the fire, to eat her much 
needed food, to think of nothing but the present; but, 

oh! how hard it was after supper had teen cooked at 
night, the dishes washed, the milk strained, the house- 
keeper gone home, the Deacon asleep in his arm-chair, 
and Bellin her bed, when Thankful had time to look 
out on her surroundings, and take a view of the pros- 
pect that was to lie before her for so many years. The 
moon was full that night; far as the eye could reach, 
the level stretches of snow lay cold and shining white; 
on and on swept that frozen sea, till it seemed to meet 
the dark-blue sky above with not a landmark but the 
stiff and leafless forest, that here and there held silent 
arms up to the still heaven. Across the street lay the 
Blandon graveyard, greyish stones that had once been 
white, tilted at every angle with the sward as water 
beneath and frost above had sapped their foundations, 
for the dead of Blandon “were committed to the 
deep” in the bosom of a swamp, and as a sinful so- 


| journer there once. said, ought all to be buried with 


the service for “‘ Burial at Sea.”’ Long did Thankful 
gaze on the chill and ghastly prospé¢t Wefore her; 


death itself could not be more voiceless, more chill, 


than all the aspect ‘of nature; the choking in her 
throat came back; her eyes filled inspite of herself; 
_Jast then a broken wooden pail: lying on the floor, of 





things, there are many such conjunctions that become 
anytbing but profane to their sight; and if Thankful’s 
guardian spirit did follow her to these desolate uplands 
and this dreary dwelling—and never had it greater 
need to follow her—no more potent or kindly associa- 
tion could have been offered her than that of her 
quaint old friend. 

She smiled involuntarily as his puckered, keen, 
humorous visage rose up before her, the choke in her 
throat relaxed its grasp; the tears dried; she could 
almost hear him say: 

‘“* Be’n a-countin’ up yer maircies, Thanky ?” and she 
turned away from the window, dropped the curtain, 
unpacked herp possessions, said her honest, simple 
prayers, and went to bed ready and willing to face 
her life next morning, heartily thankful for her home, 
such as it was. 

There are women and women, aud courage and 
courage. Thankful could not havé fired a pistol at the 
meekest burglar. She was mortally afraid of # ‘cross 
cow or a cat in a fit, but she had another quality of 
valor—the long endurance, the patient continuance 
that gives far higher testimony to moral or physical 
strength than the flash of bravery, the spasm of nérv- 
ous energy and fire that is the usual expression’ of 
feminine courage. Her life in Blandon was a dreary 
round of the dullest duties, but, with the ¥éritable 
bee-nature that draws its most perfumed honey from . 
the thistle itself, she made ber own cheer and’ sweet- 
ness from that grind of monotonous labor that sends 
many a nervous, dispirited, bemoaning farmer's wife 
to the madhouse or the grave. Deacon Perkins was, 
in the report of his best friends, “dredful mean”; the 
chief end of his life was by no theans in accordance 
with that grand and uncompromising old formula 
that had been stamped upon his memory. since’ he 
could spell its questions and answers out, after Suuday 
service was over and the primer. given him for occupa- 
tion. He lived to save, to lay by cent on ‘cent, to buy 
acre after’ acre of poor land; he wore clotbes that a 
successful beggar would have: refused, he ate the poor- 
est and cheapest food to be bought; a Bible, a diction- 
ary, an almanac, and a torn arithmetic made up’his 
literary possessions; and if he took the county paper, 
it was because that weekly or weakly organ kept him 
advised of the market prices for eggs, butter, and 
cheese. A flower-garden was an abomination in‘his 
eyes; half an acre of beets and turnips, beans fnd 
corn gave exercise for all his horticulture; he worked, 
not like a slave, for never any slave tviled at his un- 
paid labor in such diligent, laborios fashion, but like 
a New England farmer of the hardest type; he 
Sundays in church and out, slept through the serthon 
and into the hymn. Small blame to him, as the Irish 
say. No ordinary and unworn brain could stand the 
doleful hum of the poor little man who preached in 
Blandon for a salary that just kept him from statve- 
tion. 

But these details are dull and might be intermin- 
ably prolonged; that they are true to life, hundreds 
could testify. Blandon and Deacon Perkins are not 
one place or one man, but fifty villages and fifty farm- 
ers in the up-country of New England. Men who will 
live a dog’s life all their days, a life of starvation and 
dumb endurance; but if a call comes to fight and‘die 
for their country, spring up like the dragon's teeth of 

Cadmus sowing a crop of armed and valiant men, 
ready to endure and fight and die. } 

I do not mean to say that Thankful all at once 
accepted her solitary life; many and many a moon 
beside that first serene spy saw traces of tears on her 
fresh-colored and well-rounded face; shé had hots of 
homesickness with which she did ‘mortal battle;*she 
had days of dull discouragement; but all this she bore 
silently, and aided her own naturé by the effort of‘her 
strong will. It was a keen pleasure to know that ‘her 
duties were all well done and in time} that nevér @ 
drop of cream soured in her dairy or a churning of 
butter left it soft, or sticky, or oozing with whey. 
Her pans shone like silver, her mifk-closet was sweet 
as the breath of June pastures, her floors stainless, and 
nobody in Blandon had lighter bread or more various 
cake; her pies never failed, for pie-was the staple food 
of the village; neither butcher, baker, doétor, nor Taw- 
yer found means to live there; fresli meat was a 
luxury, eggs sold for too much to use in the family\ If 
one could not eat pie, there was always codfisli, pota- 
toes, turnips, sometimes dried beef; and boiled walt 
pork was never out of place as the piéce de resistance 
of dinner; yet, after all, thé diner alwayy fell Gack 
on pie, and Thankful was, as the Deacon kindly re- 
marked of her, “a master-hand at pie.” - 

Then, under her faithful patience and oare ao 
Bell daily grew stronger and behaved better; she’was 
not a lovely child, but her very weakness and fretful- 
ness endeared her to her step-mother’s motherly hdart.: 
I have heard women say they loved one child better 
than another because it was always well, and strong, 
and bright. hat was not Thankful’s nature,-luckily- 
for little Bell. Her heart brooded over:the poor little 
creature with the deepest pity and tenderness beckhuse. 
she was a source of such anxiety. Every time! she 
woke in the night and went to the child’s- bedside 
to see if she were warm and quiet, of to cover/and 
soothe her restless sleep, bound her more closely to 
her care, created a new thrill of affection; and ‘even, 
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of nsed, and Uncle Israel always sung her praises. 
Twice a year at least she went back, and sometimes 
oftener, for Crampton was the nearest large village, 
and whatever small wants Blandon people had they 
must needs resort thither to supply. On one. of these 
days, after Thankful had lived three years in her new 
home, Uncle Israel at last ventured to sound her on 
her opinions of the place and life there. 

* Ye look real well, Thankful; ’pears as if Blandon 
air agreed with ye. ’Ta’n’t no great of a place though, 
is ’t?”’ 

“Might be a good deal worse, Uncle Israel,” 
answered the undaunted Thankful. ‘“ Ineversee such 
a place for winter-green berries sence I was born.” 

“He! he! he! he!” went off the old man, in an 
uncontrollable giggle. ‘* Oh Lordy! she’s got a maircy 
up there. I swan to man! winter-green berries! I 
shall split a larfin! Oh Thanky, you do beat all.” 

* Well, Uncle Israel,” said Thankful smiling, “I 
didn’t say that was all the good there is to Blandon, 
did I? I guess nobody up there can count up more 

“maircies ‘n I can.” 

“I b’lHieve it, I b’lieve it, Thanky. There’s quite 
&@ number o’ folks down here in Crampton can’t do ’t 
nutber; you do beat all at ’rethmetic. I wish ye was 
baek here; when be you a corin’?” 

“ Not ever, I expect,” said she, with a certain touch 
of sadness that did not escape her hearer. But 
Thavkful little knew how short her probation was to 
be; there is no care and no patience that can always 
avert disease. Blandon seemed the last place in the 
world for typhoid fever to infest; but that inevitable 

scourge spreads its black wings over the hill tops 
of New Englaud with capricious malice; sometimes it 
blasts the hopes of life in a solitary farm-house; some- 
times it riots like an epidemic among a small cluster 
lying fair. to sun and wind. Perhaps it was not 
strange that it lit this time in a dwelling across the 
road from a swamp and grave yard, where bard work 
and poor food had made its way plain. Little Bell 
sickened and died first; there was no reserve power in 
her constitution to fight with fever; she lay down and 
died, simply and peacefully as a lamb in the pasture; 
not conscious from the first, not suffering, only dying. 
Then came the deacon’s turn; but he fought a long 
fight; it was the struggle of bone and sinew rather 
than flesh and blood with the destroyer. But he, too, 
went down before that conqueror, and then Thankful 
was aware that she herself was ill. She had nursed 
these two to their graves, not without tears and strong 
crying, for Bell was all the baby she had, and the 
deacon. had been really kind in his shriveled way ; and 
then they were hers. Poor Thankful! her sickness 
was hard to bear, in that still, smitten house, with only 
a hired nurse. But she bore it in patient silence, and 
rose up from her bed to find herself once more a soli- 
tary and poor woman, for the deacon had made a will 
before he married her leaving all his property to 
a brother in case of Bell’s death, and always intending 
to make a new one, had never done it. So she packed 
up her small possessions and went back to Crampton 
into her little old house again, and there resumed her 
good offices, more now as a nurse than ever before, for 
Crampton had grown fast since a railway had touched 
it in passing, and there was always enough to do for 
Aunt Penny, the established Mrs. Gamp, so the over- 
plus came to Tbankful’s hands. 

‘Well, well, well! Thanky, you’ve got back, hain’t 
ye? Never’sa long day,” chuckled Uncle Israel, as he 
tottered up to her door. 

** Yes, I have, quicker ’n I thought for, Uncle Israel, 
and I’m so thankful I had this house to come to; it’s 

sech a mercy, what should I ha’ done?” 
~ - “Phunder ’n trees! it’s most up to them winter- 

green berries. Well, well, well, Thanky, keep on a 
cipherin’; you’re one o’ the Lord’s. chickens ’t allers 
get the crumbs.” 

“ So:I be,” was Thankful’s hearty reply, for she did 
not hear the rest of the sentence, muttered under the 
contumacious old fellow’ 3 breath, ‘ and never none 
o’ the corn!” 

But Uncle Israel himself had reason before long to 
count Thankful’s return as a special “ maircy;” he 
was taken down with rheumatic fever, and being a 
lonely man, with 8 small annuity, living in a little 
house, scarce bigger than Thankful’s, by himself, it 

Was more than two days before his state was discov- 
ered; and then, of course, Thankful was sent for. She 
was at Sol Perkins’s, helping, his still feeble and now 
fast-feiling wife get ready for Thanksgiving; but she 

_ left everything to go to Uncle Israel, and glad enough 


he was to seeher. Sol, who brought her over, staid a 


few hours.to help set things to rights and see her pro- 
vided with wood and stores, for both knew her stay 
might be long; though when Sol left he said to her, as 
he held the chamber-door open: 

Nuss him up smart, Thanky, so’s ’t you can get 
back to our folks time fur Thanksgivin’.” 
_ “No, she shan’t!” growled Uncle Israel. “I ain’t 

agoin’ to get, raound for quite a spell, ’nd she’s got 
to, stay here. ’nd teach me ’rethmetio; moreover ’nd 
furthermore, there ain’t no need for her to go to your 
. folisses. | She’s been to Thanksgivin’ eversince I know'd 

ber;she’s a kind of a perpetual one herself.” 
- +“. Why, how you talk!” laughed Thankful; but after 


_«ll.abe,staid. by the poor old. man throngh and long | | 


efter Thankegiving, until he needed no more tendance, 
and had gone. to.“ improve his privileges,” where there 
at a EO eS BE 

. Then Thankful PE geternece en Diese house, not for 





any long stay, for she was too much needed; but in 
every house she found a home for the time; and as 
“ creeping age’ crept upon her cheer and activity, one 
fireside after another claimed her as its own. She was 
a blessing every where, even when her work-days were 
altogether passed—for the brightness and sweetness of 
her grateful, happy nature shone out to the last—and 
when, at length, she fell asleep, tended with kindest 
eare by friends who held her precious as kindred 
sometimes are, her favorite words, which had been 
the keynote of her own life, became a signal of hope 
and cheer among all who had known her, and, de- 
scending like dew from generation to generation, 
many a stranger who had never seen her face or heard 
her name took heart from hearing her well-worn 
phrase, “Count up your maircies,” though hers had 
all been numbered and her life of thanksgiving merged 
long ago in one of endless thanksgiving. 
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THE FLORIDA HEGIRA. 
By Mas. H. B. Stowe. 


ELL, about this time of the year the birds 

are thinking of pulling up stakes and fleeing 

southward. The bobolinks have already struck for 

the rice fields of the south; the robins will soon follow; 

so all the people who catch cold with the first frost, 

and are never well in oold weather, had better follow 
the example of the birds. 

So have we done; not waiting for our annual frost, 
we have left before receiving the cold chill which No- 
vember generally -briags as an earnest of good things 
tocome, The last day of October saw us and ours on 
the good steamer San Jacinto, en route for Florida. 

A better, brighter voyage heart could not desire. 
The last few hours in New York were raw and chill; 
the first night at sea cold as death; but from that time, 
as we went south, the air grew softer every hour, and 
we sat on deck or in the pilot-house, enjoying the 
lovely breeze, and thinking it about the perfection of 
voyaging. The San Jacinto isa boat where everything is 
under such perfect order and control, where the captain 
is so sleeplessly watchful and wary as well as so thor- 
oughly expcrienced, that passengers may Oismiss all 
care and feel themselves about as safe as human beings 
are anywhere in this world of ours. For the danger 
in a well managed ship at sea, after all, is more in 
imagination than reality. A house may catch on fire 
and burn over your head, or burn you in it; you may 
be thrown from a carriage and killed; you may be 
knocked to flinders on a railroad car, or, what is worse, 
fastened down and burned alive, which is the latest 
refinement of civilization. For our part we are much 
of the opinion once expressed to us by a retired old 
salt, who had spent all his days on the water, and who 
had a profound sense of the dangers of life on land. 
‘*Houses is dangerous,” remarked he. ‘I never feel 
safe goin’ anywhere except in a boat. Now, houses, 
there never is no knowin’ what they'll do; but a boat! 
—why ye can tell exactly; ye know jest what she'll 
do;” and accordingly our friend lived, ate, drank and 
slept in his fishing smack, making only occasional visits 
to the tight little cottage where dwelt his wife and rising 
family. In fact life presents most striking instances 
to show that death is least apt to meet us where he is 
generally expected—and we sail by a fine mansion on 
the St. Johns river, which has connected with it the 
legend that its owner and builder, after having escaped 
all perils of the sea, and chances of a new settlement 
in Florida, went back to his native place and was killed 
by a.fall from a cherry-tree! 

As we had fair winds all the way, we made our voy- 
agein brisk time. We started on Saturday at half- 
past. three, and on Tuesday at the same hour found 
ourselves at the wharf in Savannah. 

By the time one reaches this goodly city, one is glad 
of alittle abatement of. sea travel. A ship’s berth, 
under the best of circumstances, is rather too narrow 
to be attractive, and the idea of a good dinner and bed 
at the Pulaski House strikes one favorably. 
we recommend to all voyagers a day’s rest at Savan- 
nah, There you have full leisure to contemplate three 
ways of getting to Jacksonville and the St. Johns river, 
viz.: The railroad direct; the outside passage by the 
steamers Dictator and City Point, and the inside pas- 
sage by the steamer Lizzie Baker. 

As we are writing for our usual number of corre- 
spondents who want to know all about how to get to 
Florida, we shall be somewhat particular about these 
three routes, which have each their advantages and 
disadvantages. And first the railroad. It takes about 
16 hours, and goes through the most disagreeable and 








utterly forlorn part of Florida; and yet stili the rail-. 


road has its good points. It is not dangerous—goes too 
slow to imperil any one’s life. It has really very fine 
Pullman sleeping cars, and if one will be quite sure to 
keep: a bright look out on his own baggage and not 
trust anybody else to look after it for him, the railroad- 
will get one into Jacksonville with a fair degree of 
safety and cemfort. Only remember that when you 
are going through Okefinoke swamp you are n0¢. see- 
ing Florida, and don’t get in a fret and write home 
that Florida is nothing but. a swamp. On arrival you 
will have ; of choice of pg 


In fact, +- 


the very necessity of the case boats that have to 
go over the bar at the mouth of the St. Johns River 
must be of light draft, and boats of a light draft neces- 
sarily must have a more uneasy motion in a high sea 
than heavier ones. As to safety, both these boats are 
managed in the most careful and prudent manner, 
and have cld, skillful pilots who know every inch of 
the navigation and are incessant in watchfulness. A 
dangerous coast makes wise and careful seamen, and 
such are on these boats, and they have been running 
years without a serious accident. In fair weather and 
with smooth seas the City Point or Dictator gives you 
about as pleasant an entrance to Florida as you could 
desire. They are well managed. The captain, officers, 
and all down to the lowest waiters are polite and 
obliging, intent on making passengers comfortable, 
and they make generally excellent time. The Dictator 
left Savannah Wednesday afternoon, crossed the St. 
Johns bar into the river by early daylight Thursday 
morning, and was at J acksonville by about eight 
o’clock Thursday. Now, for anybody not afraid of a 
httle rough weather in a safe boat, this is quite to the 
purpose. 

But we were afraid of rough weather, and had not 
the least fancy for being sea-sick, and so we took the 
third alternative—the inside passage. 

The Lizzie Baker, which goes on ‘this route, started 
at 9 o’clock en Wednesday morning. She is a nice, 
trim little craft, long and narrow, and with a com- 
plement of good airy state-rooms. It is a cheerful 
looking boat, and has pleasant cabins, and a good 
mauy nice outside places to sit and see the scenery. It 
‘is well managed, and well served. The hands are all 
mannerly and obliging, and it sets an excellent table 
in a cheerful dining-room. Now, if any one is 
a hurry about time, if the object be to see as muth of 
the South for your money as you can, the Lizzie Baker 
is, by all means, the boat to be chosen. Free from ‘all 
dread of storm or apprehension of sea-sickness, you go 
winding and turning along the constantly changing 
shores so near that you can sometimes almost touch 
the trees and bushes, and you thus become acquainted 
in advance with the pine, the cedar, sweet gum, pal- 
metto, and other Southern forest-growth. The little 
bayous and lakes through which you sail, the distant 
glimpses you get of the open sea here and there, the 
landing-places you touch at among the islands, all are 
so Many sources of amusement as you glide along. We 
have never had more delightful days than on the Liz- 
zte Baker. 

It is true the boat being built for this inside travel is 
not made for the open ocean, and would not be safely 
risked in a storm at sea. 

But the captain who runs her knows that a great 
deal better than any one else can, and accerdingly the 
Lizzie Baker never does go out upon a stormy sea. 
There is a little bit of outside passage, occupying in all 
about three hours, from Fernandina to the mouth of 
the St. Johns, which would be dangerous in stormy 
or rough weather, and accordingly it is never attempt- 
ed. The boat lies to at Fernandina till all is safe, and 
then shoots swiftly across, and is in the river in a 
twinkling. 

Ours was a passage critical but not dangerous. Capt. 
La Rose is a man accustomed to exigencies, having 
managed a boat on the St. Lawrence through the 
rapids of LaChine, and so, after careful inquiry about 
the height of the water on the St. Johns bar, he de- 
cided to put us through, and did it. The St. [obns bar 
has a pretty assortment of breakers in the best of 

“times, but as the north-east wind had been frothing 
and foaming them up till they looked like a of 
white wolves, leaping quite across the narrow channel 
through which the boat must go, for a quarter of an 
bour'the motion of the boat was of a kind to compel 
one to prostrate meditation, and the usual resolutions 
of people never to go to sea again, etc., but in a minnte 
more all was over and the boat sailing in the th 
river. The Lizzie Baker commands all the St. Johns 
river up to Pilatka, and leaves travelets at any: inter- 
vening stopping-place-” 

But as it was dark and rainy when" we passed Man- 
darin, and as the prospect of opening an empty house 
in the dark and rain was not encouraging, ¢ in 
LaRose politely invited us to make the boat our home 
till the next day, and so we went on and spent, the 
night lying at the wharf at Pilatka, and we are now in 
bright daylight making the best of our way down to, 
Mandarin. 

This morning we stopped opposite to a nice little 
orange grove of about 600 thrifty young trees, which 
had been set out some four or five years ago and were 
just coming into bearing. The land was bought for 
$3,000 originally, and the orchard has just been sold 
for $16,000—a handsome result of the labor of planting 
end cultivation. Seedling trees, four and. five years 
old, for setting orchards can be purchased readily in 
Florida, and then in four or five years more one has an 
orchard. Florida will show in two or three years more 
what her orange planters have been about. 

We have been surprised at the number of Southern 
passengers this early season. Many invalids, wisely 
taking time by the forelock and not waiting to catch s 
cold before tfey came; many men intent on looking 

places to settle, tired of the cold, bard winters of 

the North and many who have places like us return- 
to them early and cheerfully. 

were some on board ie peseens to ene 
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qner and winter, in excellent health, as they say, and 
delighted with the situation. 

Still, though the St. Johns, by its facile travel and its 
orange groves, draws many this way, we are happy to 
gee that West Florida around Tallahassee is beginning 


4o draw explorers. Some of the best bargains in fine. 


dands are there undoubtedly. The land there is in 
atself an acquisition, and capable of raising about any- 
thing that one wants to raise, and the scenery is just 
Berkshire county with a Florida climate. A New En- 
giander might sooner feel at bome there than on the 
fiat sand-levels of East.Florida. It is not the country 
for raising oranges with a view to the market, for the 
diability to sudden frosts makes them a precarious 
crop; but there are some fine orange groves there, and 
athey can be successfully cultivated as a tender fruit 
at the North. 

We understand that a fine hotel for company is 
about to be opened at Tallahassee, and trust before 
dong the railroad may make sach arrangements as 
will make it easy to explore that beautiful part of 
®ilorida. 

The distant shores of Mandarin loom up in sight, and 
we must hasten to put up our writing and prepare to 
dand. 

Srramer Lizzie BaKer, Nou 5, 1874. 





THH EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. XXII. 
By Outtvrer JOHNSON. 


NE very important illustration of the pro- 
slavery spirit which pervaded New England at 
the time to which my narrative refers it would be al- 
“most unpardonable to pass over in silence. I allude 
tto a charge to the Grand Jury, delivered by Judge 
‘Thacher, of the Boston Municipal Court, in March, 
4832, in which he announced a doctrine, according to 
- which the editor and publisher of the: Liberator were 
liable to indictment at common law as for a misde- 
meanor, for daring to print and circulate that “ incen- 
diary ’ sheet! True, the learned Judge did not mention 
the name of either of those persons or that ef their 
paper; but everybody knew that he had them in mmd 
‘when he penned his charge, and there can be no doubt 
that he meant to induce the Grand Jury to indict and 
bring them before his Court. The language of the 
Judge is so extraordinary that I am constrained to 
eite it here, since any paraphrase that I could offer 
would be open to the charge of misrepresentation. 
This, in his own words, is the argument by which he 
sought to pave the way for destroying all freedom of 
speech on the subject of slavery in Massachusetts, and, 
indeed, in every free State: 

“ We know that slavery exists in many of these States—un- 
happily entailed upon them by their ancestors when they 

Colonies of Great Britain. Their eminent citizens and 
Boner, perceiving with just alarm the growing evil, in all 
its magnitude, have begun to consult for its removal. It can- 
miot be proper or lawful for those who are happily free from 
this great calamity to do anything to add to its difficulty. We 
ought rather, as brethren of the same family, and pound to 
cultivate the ties of brotherhood, to aid them with our wis- 
dom and benevolence, and to encourage them to complete 
the great work. But whilst it is recollected that this evil 
has been riveted upon their society by a course of ages, it 
must not be forgotten that it will require much time to effect 
dtsremoval. Violence may greatly retard it, but cannot ex- 
pedite that desirable event.” 

I must be allowed to interrupt the learned Judge at 
this point, to inquire how, without full liberty to dis- 
cuss slavery in all its aspects, it would have been pos- 
sible for the people of Massachusetts to decide in what 
way they could make their “wisdom and benevo- 
lence” available to “encourage” the South “to éom- 
plete the great work” of freeing themselves from the 
“‘ prowing evil’? This was just what the Abolitionists 
‘were seeking to do. ‘They were guilty of no “‘ vio- 
dence,” nor did they attempt any. They simply pro- 
posed to discuss the subject of slavery in the light of 
hhistory, of daily recurring facts, of the principles of 
athe Declaration of Independence, and of the obliga- 
tions imposed by the law of God and the Constitution 
of the country, and by this discussion to find out the 
‘way by which they could make t “wisdom and 
Devevoletice”’ most effective in aiding the South to rid 
themselves of the terrible evil. The Judge assumed 
‘that the evil, baving “‘ been riveted upon their society 
‘by a course of ages,’ would “require much time .to 
effect its removal.” But how, without the liberty of 

_ Gnqnairy and discussion, could this be determined? 
if, as the Judge assumed, the “‘eminent citizens and 
‘#statesmen™ of the South were anxious to be rid of 
slavery and were actually “ consulting for itsremoval,” 
ought they not to have been grateful to the Abolition- 
dste for showing them that the safest way was the right 
‘way—that immediate and unconditional emancipation 
‘would be as wise as it certainly would have been just? 
Judge Thacher did not perceive that while he was 
seeking to arraign the Abolitionists as offenders against 
‘the. law, he was yet, by plain implication, justifying 
‘them in their work. 

The Judge proceeds: 














lawful intent is manifested by an overt act, which indicates 
such intent. It is not material whether the crime is to be 
perpetrated here or in some other place. It is sufficient if it 
be shown that the unlawful intent existed here, and that the 
deed which manifested that intent was done in this country. 
To publish a paper here, with the intent to send it to another 
State, to persuade one or more persons there to commit mur- 
der, or treason, the law regards as a libel of peculiar atrocity, 
and no supposed freedom of the press will screen the author 
or publisher from tho penal consequences of the deed. 

“In that country from which we drew our principles of 
jurisprudence, it is laid down by the highest judicial authori- 
ty, that every publication which has a tendency to promote 
public mischief, whether by causing irritation in the minds 
of the people that may induce them to commit a breach of 
the public peace, or whether it be more public and specific, 
extending to the morals, the religion, or magistracy of the 
country—is a libel. Any publication which tends to degrade, 
revile, and defame persons in considerable situations of power 
and dignity in foreign countries is taken to be treated as a 
libel; and particularly where it has a tendency to interrupt 
the pacific relations between the two countries. If the pub- 
lication contains a plain and manifest incitement and persua- 
sion addressed to others, to assassinate and destroy the per- 
sons Of such magistrates, as the tendency is to interrupt the 
harmony of the two countries, the libel assumes a still more 
criminal intention. 

“ Every good citizen must, I think, wish that harmony may 
subsist between us and the citizens of all the other States. 
But how is this Union long to be preserved if those who en- 
joy its benefits cherish toward each other mutual hatred? If 
publications which have a direct tendency to excite the slave 
population of other States to rise upon their masters, and to 
involve their families and property in acommon destruction, 
are here published and circulated freely, may not the citi- 
zens Of those States well imagine that such publications are 
authorized by our laws? If such publications were justified 
and encouraged here, it would tend to alienate from each 
other the minds of those whose best political happiness and 
safety consist in preserving in its full strength the bond of 
the Union. 

“ Believing that the laws of this Commonwealth are not 
Hable to this reproach, I deem it to be my duty to express to 
you at this time my opinion; that to publish books, pam- 
phlets, or newspapers, designed to be circulated here and in 
other Sta’ f the Union, and having a direct and necessary 
tendency to excite in the minds of our own citizens deadly 
hatred and hostility against our brethren of other States, and 
to stimulate the slave population there to rise against their 
masters, and to effect by fire and sword their emancipation, 
is an offense against the peace of this Commonwealth, and 
that it may be prosecuted as a misdemeaxuor at common law. 
It is said that pamphiets and papers of such character have 
been published in this city and sent into the Southern States, 
and that they have caused great alarm and complaint there. 
It cannot be denied that it is just cause both of alarm and 
complaint. Some time since, a pamphlet was put into my 
hands, the author of which, I am informed, is since deceased, 
which contained, as I thought, enough inflammable matter 
on this subject to set all the States south of the Potomac 
into a blaze.* However unwise and unjust may be the sys- 
tem of domestic servitude, it is not for us to put into the 
hands of the slaves the sword and the brand. Norcan any 
civil or servile war rage in any other State of this Union 
without affecting. in some degree, our own peace—since we 
may be conipelled by our political relations to bear a part in 
the conflict. I cannot but hope, therefore, that our citizens, 
if any of them are so inclined, will refrain, in future, from 
such dangerous publications—that they will leave to those 
who feel and suffer from the calamity to find a remedy and 
redress for the wrongs of slavery—to time, which meliorates 
everything—to the enlightened and humane spirit of our 
age, and to the benign influences of Christianity.’’ 

The reputation of Judge Thacher for judicial learn- 
ing, and the popular excitement on the subject of 
slavery, served at once to draw attention to this ex- 
traordinary charge. The Boston papers published it 
promptly, nearly all of them with warm commenda- 
tion. The Southern press was exultant over it, and 
praised the Judge without stint for courage and inde- 
pendence. In due time it found its way into the 


American Jurist, a periodical of great influence in } 


the legal profession, and to all appearance it com- 
manded the assent of the leading members of the Bar. 
It-Was, however, anonymously but very ably criti- 
cized in the Commercial Gazette and the Atlas; ana 
the few papers that were in sympathy with the Anti- 
Slavery Movement denounced it and pointed out its 
fallacies. If it was intended for anything more than 
a erumb of comfort to the South and to the Northern 
apologists for slavery, it utterly failed of its object; 
for the Grand Jury found no indictments, nor did any- 
one venture to prosecute the editor or publisher of 
the Liberator for a misdemeanor. Considering the 
state of puplic opinion at the-time, it seems. strange 
that Judge Thacher’s hint failed to induce anyone to 
put his legal principles to the test. This, I think, can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that, in 
spite of the general apparent acquiescence in his dic- 
tum, there was a secret conviction among sagacious 
men that he bad gone too far, and that any serious at- 
tempt to put his doctrine in force would kindle in 
New England a flame too hot to be controlled, and 
that wonld be sure to burn away the defenses of the 
slave system. 

* The fallacies of Judge Thacher are too apparent to 
need exposure now. It is sufficient to say, that if his 
doctrine was sound, it was a crime to print and circu- 


_late the Declaration of National Independence or the 


Massachusetts Bill of Rights, since these. documents, 
asserting, as they did, the equal rights of men without 
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regard to complexion, were directly calculated te in- 
spire in the slaves a desire and a purpose to be free. 
Even the Bible, according to the law as expounded by 
the learned Judge, was a dangerous and most.‘‘incen- 
diary’’ book. A celebration of the Fourth of July at 
the North was necessarily illegal, exposing orators, 
toast-masters and gunners to prosecution at common 
law for a misdemeanor! 

The charge itself was an atrocious libel upon 
peaceable, God-fearing citizens, and directly calcu- 
lated to provoke a breach of the peace. At a later 
day, indeed, libels of a similar character had exactly 
this effect, leading to mobs dangerous to life and de- 
structive of property. It is no credit to Judge Thacher 
if the calumnies uttered by him from the bench failed 
at that time to arouse the malignant passions of 
men of the baser sort at the North, whose sympathies 
were always on the side of slavery. The Judge had 
either made or not made himself acquainted with the 
character of the Liberator. If he had read the paper 
for himself, he knew that its editor held war to be a 
sin no less than slavery, and would no sooner have 
lent himself to a scheme for stirring up an insurrec- 
tion among the slaves than he would have con#mitted 
burglary, highway robbery, or piracy. If he had not 
read it, and was therefore ignorant of its spirit and 
purpose, he was guilty of a judicial outrage of the 
deepest dye. If Boston had been true to her an- 
cient traditions, and promptly repudiated bis doc- 
trine, she would not have disgraced herself gy the 
pro-slavery mob of 1835, nor been humiliated by the 
treachery of Webster and the enforcement in her 
streets of the infamous Fugitive Slave law of 1850. .If 
Judge Thacher had been impeached, as he certainty 
ought to have been, Edward Everett would not haye 
ventured, a few years later, and from the Executive 
chair, to revive and proclaim the same atrocious doc- 
trine. ; 

It was ao favorite argument against the Abolitioniste, 
on the part. of their opponents, that their movements 
had a necessary tendeney to excite the slaves to insur- 
rection. It was easier to arouse the prejudices of the 
unthinking multitude in this way than to answer 
the arguments of the Abolitionists against slavery 
and in favor of immediate emancipation. Popular 
clamor is often more effective than sober argument in 
obstructing a good cause. But not only was it false 
that the Abolitionists sought to stir the slaves to re- 
volt; their efforts, instead of tending to such a result, 
were calculated to avert insurrections by exciting in 
the breasts of the bondmen the hope of obtaining 
their liberty by peaceful means. More than one slave- 
holder confessed that this was the truth; and I ven- 
ture to affirm that, during the thirty-five years of 
the anti-slavery struggle there were fewer instances 
of insurrection among the Southern slaves than 
there were in any antecedent; period of the same 
length. The Southampton (Va.) insurrection of 1831 
did indeed occur a few months after the Liberator 
was started; but there was not a particle of evidence 
to connect it with that journal. Nat Turner, the 
leader of the revolt, had formed his purpose before 
the name of Mr. Garrison was heard in Virginia, and 
there is every reason for believing that he was abso- 
lutely ignorant both of him and his paper. 

Judge Thacher unwittingly made one observation 
for which the Abolitionists might well have been 
thankful. I allude to his reminder that the people of 
the free States were liable to be “‘ compelled by their 
political relations to bear a part”’ in putting down 
slave insurrections. An odd reason this for denying 
them the right to discuss the question of slavery! 


a 
CORONATION OF THH VIRGIN MARY. 


YROL may justly be called the land of Mari- - 
olatry. Nowhere has this system so many devo- 
tees asamong her sturdy mountaineers. Although one 
half the inhabitants of Innsbruck are liberal, the 
land Tyrol is the head-center of Ultramontanism:; 
and yesterday, the last Sunday of October, was one of 
its greatest gala-days. During the past month the 
main topic of conversation has been the crowning of 
a Marian statue. Neither expense nor effort was 
spared to make the display as great as possible. The 
Pope's special permission and blessing was granted. 
Eight bishops and a large company of priests would 
grace the occasion, and give it special dignity and 
worth. Each valley with ite peculiar costumes would 
be represented. But the statue of the Virgin and of the 
child Jesus standing by her must be crowned with the 
best of gold and precious stones. For this purpose 
contributions have been long and pressingly sought, 
so much so that during the last week more has been 
received than could be used. One lady in Vienna sent 
a very expensive pearl necklace, with the assurance 
that it would afford her the greatest comfort if it 
could be used to adorn the “Mother of God.” Over 
16,000 exoursion tickets were sold on the one railread 
passing through Innsbruck. 

Such effort was made to have all decorate their 
houses that the Mayor felt obliged to insert the follow- 
ing in his proclamation: “ As the decoration of houses 
is not officially , but is thoroughly’a private 
matter, 80 will it not. be allowed to molest, much less 
to injure, those inhabitants who do not take part in 
it?” Between the Liberal and the Ultramontane 
papers there is a fierce war of words-with reference 
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tate to denounce it as “ pure idolatry,” declaring that 
it is a political measure under the guise of religion. 
The Ultramontanes reply: “ There is nothing political 
about it; it is-a coronation of no local meaning, but 
shows by action that Catholic faith rules in Austrian 
and German countries. One thought permeates and 
burns in Catholic hearts: ‘That divine heart of Christ 
must be besieged through the holiest heart of Mary’ 
in order to give sinking human society a firm founda- 
tion.” 

The much-talked of day was ushered in at four 
o’clock witb the firing of cannon and the ringing of 
bells. As each spire bas several bells, the noise was 
all that could be desired in that direction, especially 
to those trained under the blessed influence of the New 
England Sabbath. 

At 8 A. M. came procession number one. The 
**holy” statue of the Virgin was carried with great 
pomp from St. Joseph Church (where it belongs) to 
the large church of the Jesuits, where, at 2 Pp. M., the 
coronation services took place. Everything was done 
to make the scene as impressive as possible. Eight 
bishops and one Cardinal Archbishop took part in the 
services. 

After the coronation, which was accompanied by 
the ringing of the bells and the firing of cannon, the 
statue was carried in procession through the principal 
streets. A multitude of banners, crucifixes and can- 
dlea were carried by the participators dressed for the 
most part in the costume of their native valleys. Of 
monks, priests and theological students, there was no 
lack. Directly back of the elegantly crowned statue 
walked the Cardinal Archbishop, who, in his most im- 
posing robes, continually made the sign of the cross. 
Many of the by-standers, as well as those in the pro- 
cession, were praying to the Virgin special prayers 
printed for the occasion. 

Meanwhile the bells continued ringipg and the can- 
non firing. Seven bands of music played at intervals. 
At the close the Cardinal Archbishop, surrounded by 
the eight bishops, and standing on the balcony of the 
State House, imparted to the immense crowd the 
Pope’s blessiug. Coutrary to expectation, only a part 
of the people kneeled to receive it. 

When I remarked to one person, “you honor the 
Virgin Mary much more than you do Christ,” the 
honest but unexpected reply was given, * To be sure 
we do.” During the present week the Pope grants 
perfect pardon or indulgence, “‘ einen volikommenen 
Ablass,”’ to all who, after receiving the sacrament, 
pray according to his meaning before the newly- 
crowned statue of the Virgin. 

INNSBRUCK, Oct. 26, 1874. 





CONTRAST. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
HE joy we looked and listened for, 
Without the sight of sun or stars, 


As captives gaze through prison bars, 
Came, with white raiment covered o’er. 


Sweet was her chalice to our lips, 
Yet lingered still a thought of pain, 
An aching from the weary strain 
Of waiting through our life’s eclipse. 


The joy that dropped into our palm 

The diamond of a rare delight, 

And vanished, leaving but the bright 
Star-sparkle, thrilling all our calm 


With sense of beauty, unawares 
Bestowed, and made the spirit’s own, 
That strong sweet music hath a tone 

In which no trembling minor shares. 





Heeture-Room Calk, 
HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Fripay Evenrnea, Nov. 20, 1874. 


SUPPOSE a person who really desired to 

enter upon a religious life, if he had given to him 
a power of vision by which he could look down gen- 
erically upon the whole Christian Church, and see 
Christians as they existin organization, would be led to 
feel that there was no such thing as religion and no 
such thing as an authorized church. Organized re- 
ligion manifests the most imperfect side of religion. 
On the other hand, I suppose that even the most 
skeptical persons, who are repelled from all organized 
religion, if they could look into the houses of the poor 
where there is Christian living, if they could sit by 
the side of beds of sickness where the saints of God 
waste away, and yet aresustained by the diyine Spirit, 
and emit, even win this life, the reflected light of the 
life to come, if they could see all the humble places 
where there is heroism unknown to others, if they 
could behold the struggles and the combats that go on 
in the midst of wickedness here and there and every- 
where, would be satisfied that whatever might become 
of the record of the Bible and of the Church, there 
was such a thing as religion in the world. 

I am called, as a clergyman, to stand where I see 
everything, and think of everything, that pertains to 
man’s future and eternal welfare; and I see rising up 
and advancing on the side of science the forms of new 
thought which are transforming theologies; I see the 








strife among men in relation to church dispensations, 


and church organizations; I see the controversial con- 
flicts that are going on in regard to the philosophy of 
religion, in regard to doctrines and ordinances, in 
regard to officers and administrations; I see in thou- 
sands of instances the disasters that befall these great 
objective forms of religious development ; and, looking 
over the whole of these exterior manifestations, I 
often feel that it is not to be wondered at that men 
are infidels. I do not wonder that there are skeptical 
men. I wonder that there are not more. When 1 
consider the human or organized sides of religion; 
when I consider the churches in which they exist; 
when I consider the degree in which the malign feel- 
ing enters into the doctrines and faith of men; when 
I consider the amount of selfishness and pride and 
fancy that belongs to religious organizations and to 
their services and ordinances—when I consider these 
things it docs not surprise me at all that men are 
skeptics and infidels. But then, on the other hand, 
when I recall my own personal knowledge, my life- 
long experience, and that side of religion which it is 
for me to see far more often than for mere speculators 
on this subject—joy after sorrow, victory after strife, 
sweet charities, ten thousand forms of unrecordable 
experiences in the soul, such contact with the thing 
itself settles all doubts, and clears the horizon, and the 
sun of faith rises bright and rolls all day long without 
a cloud, and sets in added radiance. 

To-day, if you look out into the denominations—if 
you look at the outside of Christianity—what will you 
find? Take, for instance, the great Convention that 
has just been held by venerable and very noble Chris- 
tian men—the Episcopal Convention in New York. 
Look at the questions that they were vexed and per- 
plexed about. Look at the dissension which has been 
running through all other churches, and which bas 
occupied itself largely with the forms and order of 
government among themselves—questions which have 
been pressed upon them, which they cannot escape, 
which they have to adjust, and which will not adjust 
themselves. Look at the divisions that are existing in 
the churches of our own sort in Brooklyn under the 
Baptist name. Look at the exclusion of the Lee Ave- 
nue Baptist Church for the practice, or the permission 
rather, of general open communion—at the refusal to 
receive a church because it was supposed to be lax in 
allowing all Christians to approach their own Lord's 
tabie in that particular church. Look at the contro- 


_versies that bave arisen in various quarters. These 


things must needs be; but see what an amount of di- 
vision and conflict have been occasioned, and how 
much feeling has been excited by them, Look at the 
discussions in our own churches in regard to a multi- 
tude of questions calling together the great Triennial 
Council at New Haven—not with any division or quar- 
reling, but with more or less perplexity. Look still 
beyond that into the churches, and see the doubts 
which exist on points of doctrine, and which lead to 
endless discussion. See how men who are united ina 
general faith, having the same ends of life in view, and 
who move professedly under the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, are at variance with one another. 

Now, it is worth our while to look back at these 
things. When men have lost their reckonings it is a 
good thing for them once ina while, when the cloud 
breaks so that a star can be seen, to take an observa- 
tion, and reckon anew, and find out just where they 
are, and then go ahead again. 

If when you get home to-night you will read the 
12th Chapter of Ist Corinthians, you will find that the 
apostle Paul, in Corinth, was in the midst of almost 
the same circumstances, though not so widespread, as 
thoze under which we live. The conflict which he 
witnessed was substantially that which we are wit- 
nessing. The attempt to subordinate one thing to an- 
other; the discussion of the question as to which was 
the most important, or as to what ought to be the 
established rule; divisions on one and another point 
of doctrine or policy—these were things which he 
met; and he said, “I give youto understand that no 
man, speaking by the Spirit of God, calleth Jesus 
accursed; and that no man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” That was the starting- 
point. When the early Christians were ordained, be- 
fore the Synagogue was formed, men renounced their 
religion, and went back to heathenism or Judaism, 
and anathematized Christ, cursed bim; but when they 
were baptized they accepted him; and Paul said, 
“ Only by the Spirit are men led to do this.’”?’ He did 
not lay it down, however, as a universal truth. It 
was true at that time. A man can profess his belief 
in Christ to-day. and give no evidence of being moved 
thereto by the Holy Ghost, because it is now the fash- 
ion; but in those days of red-hot persecution, when 
there was not a motive why a man should openly 
avow the Lord Jesus Christ, the fact was unquestion- 
able that whenever a men against his household, 
against his personal relationships, against his interest 
and comfort and ease was moved to avow discipleship 
with the Lord Jesus Christ, it must have been because 
the divine Spirit led him to doit. And Paul reasons 
that as nobody would denounce Christ under inspira- 
tion, and as po man would accept Christ who was not 
divinely led, it might be assumed that all who were 
in the faith were under the general impulse of the 
divine Spirit. 

“Now then,” he says, “are they therefore all one, 
because they are all led by the one Spirit? Are they 
all perfectly harmonious? Are they just alike? Oh, 





no; there are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.” - 
One of the evidences of the genuine inspiration of God 

is that one man is not like another. One of the evi- 

dences that men are right is that they are different 

from their neighbors. God does not develop the same 

things in different persons, any more than the sun 

makes every flower and every seed just alike. Variety 

is the sign of nature and of grace. 

“There are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God which worketh allin all. But the manifestation of 
the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” 

It is given to every man for his personal advantage. 
It is given to sweeten him, to strengthen him, to 
cleanse him, to enlarge him, to inspire him, to fill bim 
him up. Not orthodoxy, but personal profit is the 
thing for which the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given. 

“Tg one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom: to an- 
other, the word of knowledge by the same Spirit ; to anothor, 
faith by the same Spirit; to another, the gifts of healing by 
the same Spirit ; to another, the working of miracles: to an- 
other, prophecy; to another, discerning of spirits; to an- 
other, divers kinds of tongues; to another, the interpreta- 
tion of tongues; but all these worketh that one and the self- 
same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.” 

And then he goes on to say: 

“ As the body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body, so also 
is Christ [that is, Christ in his church]. For by one Spirit are 
we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free; and have been all made to 
drink into one Spirit.’”’ 

Well, illustrating that sense of unity, which I do not 
wish to draw upon, he says: 

“ Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particu- 
lar; and God hath set some in the church—first, apostles; 
secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teachers; after that miracles, 
then gifts of healings, helps, govermnents, diversities of 
tongues. Are all aposjles? are all prophets? are all teach- 
ers? are all workers of miracles? have all the gifts of heal- 
ing? do all speak with tongues? do all interpret?” 

No. There have been quarrelings; there have been 
attempts of one sort to say, ‘‘ We have the special gifts 
which indicate our acceptance of God, and our au- 
thority.’ Others say, ‘‘ We have our gifts which show 
that we are accepted of God, and that we bave au- 
thority.’”’ Some say, ** You are inferior to us; we are 
your superiors; and we have a right to legislate.” 
Paul was called to settle such questions. 

Gifts—what was more important than those? Mira- 
cles—how important they would seem to have been in 
the early church! The gift of the speaking of tongues 
—what a wonderful gift that would seem to be! The 
gift of healing—the power of touch that should heal 
men—what an evidence that would carry with it of the 
divine indwelling! These things were preéminent in 
the Corinthian church. They belonged to a certain 
early period. Paul said that they should pass away; 
but while they were there they were of transcendent 
importance; and the particular question before th» 
mind of the apostle was this: “In there jarring, cou- 
flicting, colliding experiences which exist ina commu- 
nity and in the church, there must be introduced 
somewhere a principle of order—some controlling ele- 
ment;’’ and what was that controlling element to be? 

* Covet earnestly the best gifts; and yet show I unto you 
a more excellent way.” 

Then comes that most magnificent chant of the ages. 
There never has been such a eulogy of the divine prin- 
ciple of love as this 13th of Ist Corinthians: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 
{oh, how an angel would speak !], and have not love, I am be- 
come as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not love, I am nothing.” 

And ther he goes on all the way through filling out 
that conception. 

Now, put that into a few words, and what is it? The 
Corinthian Church opened up before the Apostle’s 
mind with all its conflicts and debates in respect to 
the various gifts which the spirit of God had beatowed 
upon them; and they were in a quarrel; and what 
does Paul say? He says that the value of these gifts 
is to be determined by their relation to their personal 
profit. He says that they are “ given to every man to 
profit withal.’’ Those are highest which carry the 
most personal profit; and they grade themselves all 
the way down; but there is something transcendently 
higher than these; and what is that? The living spirit 
—that is higher. There is nothing in this world that 
in value is like the living spirit of a man; and if that 
living spirit is kiudled in the form of love, it is the 
final form of possible power in humanity. A divinely 
kindled spirit of true love to God and to man, coler- 
ing the whole experience, giving vitality to every part 
of life, and ruling thought and feeling and action— 
this dominates. There is nothing superior to it. There 
is pothing that can give law to it. There is nothing 
that can say to it, ‘Go down,” or ‘‘Go up.” There is 
nothing that can command it to ‘go hither or thither. 
It rules, and is not to be ruled. 

So, then, if men live never so obediently to the 
church in which they were born, or to which they 
came; if they are exact in their observances; if they 
celebrate the ordinances according to. the particular 
pattern which they may suppose to be diviuer than any 
other; if they beliewe this and that exactly in accord- 
ance with the school to which they belong—if they do 
all ;these things, and have not that benign, radiant, 
heaven-inspired, soul life, they are just good for noth- 
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‘ing.at all. As a substitute they are not religion; and 
‘if they do not produce this higher state of feeling, then 
they do not produce anything that is worth having 
and calling religion; and if there be any doubt, any 
conflict, as to jurisdiction and orthodoxy, the presump- 
tion is that he who is most loving is the nearest right. 

How Paul treads those things down, and triumphs 
over them all! How he treats as most insignificant, 
zeal, fervor, eloquence, insight, kuowledge, prophecy, 
‘teaching! All of them go down under the power of 
love derived from the divine Spirit. He says they sball 
perish, They are relative to times and seasous, and 
shall pass away; but there are some things that will 
stand forever, that death shall not sink, that the other 
life shall not quench. When the glory of God’s king- 
dom shall come, and Jehovah and Jesus shall advance 
to the fore-front of the universe, there are some human 
experiences that will stand unquenched and unhid. 
Doctrines will not be thought of; whether a man shall 
be plunged or sprinkled will not be thought of; de- 
pominational lines will not be thought of; orders and 
ranks in the winistry will not be thought of; knowl- 
edge will not be thought of; but Love, with lower 
down on either side its Aaron and its Hur—Hope and 
Faith—these will stand recognized, and shine as God 
shines, borrowing their light from him. 

In the great conflicts which are going on to-day, he 
is orthodox whose soul is moving in the circles that 
God’s soul is moving in. He is administering the 
church most safely, who is administering it in such a 
way that itis producing the most of the divine emotion 
of true Christian charity. 

I have seen men build a greenhouse for their choice 
plants in winter, and it was important whether they 
built of wood or iron; it was important whether they 
had glass for the light to come through or not; it was 
important what the plan should be, and how many 
platforms there should be; but suppose, after having 
built their house, and filled it with rare exotics, trem- 
ulous ferns, and what not, they should forget to put a 
furnace in; and suppose in January there should come 
a frost, and destroy every plant, what would it avail 
for them to say, ‘‘ Well, my glass was all right, the 
ribs were all right, the panels were all right, the plat- 
forms were all right, the plans were 4ll right, the house 
was built as it should have been”? Yes, it was built 
as it sboula have been, but it ought to have been 
warmed ; and if the furnace was left out you might as 
well not have built it at all. 

So it is with churches. When the individual mem- 
bers of churches, when the ministe’s and officers of 
churches, when churches as a whole, have this vital 
spirit, none of these questions will come up; but here 
we are tinkering away at externals, as if preparing for 
conflict. The Episcopalians are driving rivets into 
their harness so as to be ready for battle. The Con 
grezationalists, the Presbyterians, the Baptists, and 
the Methodists, with hammer in hand, are putting 
rivets into their armor. But while we are fixing these 
exterior things, Christ stands declaring the great truth, 
that the soulis more than the body, and that aivine 
love among God’s people is the evidence of the pres- 
euce of God and the authorization of God. 

Let us, then, hold fast our faith, not in Calvin, not in 
Arminius, not in Edwards, not in Wesley, nor in any 
name that is named among men, but in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in the love, in the central divine na- 
ture, which was manifested in his life. 





NEXT YEAR. 


(The following article was crowded by other matter from 
the editorial page.] 


ITH this week's issue our Publishers send 
out their ‘‘ Premium Supplement,” which 
is their way of inviting all our readers and good 
_ friends to interest themselves in extending the cir- 
ele of our subscribers. All newspapers have felt 
the pressure of the times during the past year, in 
the econonmizing tendencies of people ; and, while 
‘we are cheered by knowing that the Christian 
Union has felt it less in proportion than others, 
we very frankly say to our friends that their good 
offices will be appreciated. For several years we 
have not followed the usual course in this matter, 
but have placed the labor of inviting subscribers 
upon our large corps of agents—mostly those who 
devote their time to canvassing, and by their com- 
- missions earn their living. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of agents can testify to the comparative ease 
of the work, and we can certainly bear witness to 
_ iits efficiency in their hands. 

But this year, we have decided to see what our 
friends can do for us ; we have scores of thousands 
of them, and their multitudinous kindly express- 
ions give us assurance of their cordiality. Many 
will be glad to introduce the paper to their 
friends for its own sake; others for the sake of 
their friends, whose families will receive through 
them a weekly visitor that they themselves wel- 
‘come ; while fo others, who, in view of the coming 

Holiday season or their own desires and slimness 
-of pocket, will be glad to do a little good-natured 
ne in return for handsome remuneration, the 

* Premium eer ” is addressed. Young 





folks, and folks not so young, will find attractive 
matter there set forth to which we ask their atten- 
tion. Musical instryments, household articles, 
table-ware, ingenious toys and games, things use- 
ful and ornamental, certainly desirable, can be had 
easily for a little effort in sending with your own 
renewals the subscriptions of some of your ac- 
quaintances or neighbors. 

To each of our subscribers, new or old, is of- 
fered, on terms elsewhere to be found, a choice 
among these four préfniums :—the pairs so well 
known, ‘‘Ourn GIRLS; Wide Awake and Jast 
Asleep,” and ‘“‘OuR Boys; The Dinner and The 
Nap,” the chromo of flowers twined over a cross, 
ealled ‘‘ The Lord is Risen,” and finally Marshall's 
‘*Household Engraving of Washington "—a work 
that made its author world-famous. 

During the next year we purpose something of 
an innovation in reference to the paper, by open- 
ing the first number of each month with a new J/- 
lustrated Article by some recognized favorite or 
standard writer. The topics to be treated will be 
of special interest, not confined to the useful, nor 
yet to the merely pleasing, but taking in such a 
range as can here but be suggested :—Fiction—Il- 
lustrated Tales ; Music—for Church and for Home ; 
Poems, ete.; Landscape Gardening ; Chureh 
Architecture; Domestic Architecture and Deco- 
ration ; Science, in several different departments, 
by eminent men; and so on. The aim will be to 
give the very best matter,.and the very aptest and 
most brilliant illustration that can be had. More 
detailed announcement of this feature will be 
given in due time, but our readers may rely upon 
it as being new, good, and in itself a most inter- 
esting and attractive series of articles and illustra- 
tions. 

The paper itsélf has no new promises or pro- 
spectus to make as toits teaching. It will work 
in the same lines in the future as it has in the past, 
striving only more effectively to advance the prin- 
ciples of living Christianity, to which it has been 
devoted from the first. If it shall come to every 
family, bringing sunlight, good nature, the cheer 
of Christian hope, and the joy of pure love, it 
will in part, at least, fulfill the wishes of its con- 
ductors. 


Books any Aut hors. 


A ‘MODEL FOR ' 
Travels in South America. From the Atlantic to the Pacific 

Ocean. By Paul Marcoy. Illustrated by Five Hundredand 

Twenty-five Engravings on Wood, Drawn by E. Riou, and 

Ten Maps from Drawings by the Author. 2 vols., large 

quarto. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

This igone of the most admirable records of travel 
that has been published for many years. We have 
many books by naturalists, by artists, and by mere 
sight-seers, but M. Marcoy seems to bave had in his 
composition a touch of each qualification of well- 
known modern travelers. By profession he is a nat- 
uralist, but he has an artistic eye amd a very ready 
pen, so that in addition to the drawings and descrip- 
tions so déar to naturalists, the general reader’s eye is 
delighted with many landscapes reproduced in finished 
style, and with those details of life and incident which 
came under the author’s observation. His two vol- 
umes are so royal in size, and so bountifully illustrated 
that we cannot help wishing that an author so gener- 
ous might have had in his composition a fair quan- 
tity 6f poetry and an active sense of humor. It is too 
bad, however, to find fault with a man who has al- 
ready done more thar any one else to make an un- 
usually handsome book of travels. 

M. Marcoy started from Islay, on the Pacific, traveled 
due North until he reached the head-waters of the 
Ucayali, after which he descended that river to its con- 
fluence with the Amazon, and traveled thence down 
the Amazon to its mouth. His course is described in 
detail, and the scenery, people and other objects of 
interest carefully pictured. The author seems an eth- 
nologist by preference, and savants in that specialty 
will undoubtedly enjoy the dreadful craniums and 
stolid faces which appear frequently throughout the 
book. These were even more numerous in the author’s 
own edition (French) than in the English reprint, and 
for this omission the English editor may be pardoned 
for omitting certain illustrations of more general in- 
terest. After his ethnological demands were satisfied, 
the author busied his pencil principally with land- 
scapes. Wesay pencil, but he probably made most of 
his sketches with colored crayons, moved thereto by 
artistic appreciation of the glories of color which enter 
into the South American landscape; some of his 
sketches, therefore, seem pointless when reproduced 
only in the lights and shadows of wood engraving. 

If the author fails to be humorist or poet he has at 
Jeast a very facile pen. Many of his descriptions are 
inimitable, in their grace and pointedness. They are 
essentially Frenchy, though devoid of any of the un- 
pleasant peculiarities-which one is apt to find in the 
writings of brilliant Frenchmen. Noris be ashamed 
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to display feeling, as is shown by the following pas 
age, describing what he heard as he stood outside the 
walls of a church, the audience in which were slaves, 
with a master who was likewise their priest: 

“A bell rung in the interior. . . . . A prayer was being 
said in common. An isolated voice, probably that of the 
master, intoned the Antiphone ; the slaves made the response. 
In that solitude, on the shore of these calm waters, on that 
hot, peaceful night, the voices of these unfortunate people, 
raised toward God, as if to call upon him to witness the un- 
just rigor of their destiny, and to beseech him to shorten the 
too prolonged trial, had a pathos which sensibly moved me. 
In that invisible choir, the expression of sorrow without hope, 
one voice alone was out of tune; it was that of the Reverend 
Father Philippe. How could he appeal to God without stir- 
ring His wrath against him, that priest-possessor of a herd of 
slaves ?”’ 

Artist though he is, M. Marcoy gives an amusing evi- 
dence of his Parisian education in a sentence which, if 
uttered by any one but a Parisian, would be consid- 
ered proof positive of dreadful taste and worse breed- 
ing. Speaking of a beautiful view, embracing the city 
of Arequipa, and its surroundings, he says: * Nothing 
more beautiful was ever seen at an opcra”! Very 
grim indeed is his excuse for the great number (928) 
of cabarets in the same city of Arequipa. . . . 
“The number will-not be thought extraordinary if 
we bear in mind the burping thirst of a people who 
live over a volcano.” 

We hope M. Marcoy’s work will be largely purchased, 
for, aside from its unusual literary and artistic merits, 
it should be bought as an encouragement to publishers 
who are willing to get up books in handsome style. 


TROWBRIDGE’S POEMS. 


The Emigrant’s Story, and Other een, By. J. T. Trowbridge. 
ston: James R. Osgood & C 

Mr. Trowbridge seems to have conscientiously 
named his volume after the longest poem which it 
contains, and he has thus doomed bimself to some 
unnecessary belittling. For ‘‘ The Emigrant’s Story” 
is by no means tis best work; its merits are solely 
those of realism, and measured by the realistic stand- 
ard, it does not compare in excellence with other 
poems in the same volume.: Besides, Mr. Trowbridge 
is something more than a realist. He has unfortu- 
nately done most of bis work in fields where speed 
and sprightliness atone for lack of care, so when he 
has a poetic idea he naturally hurries it before the 
public, apparently without even wondering whether 
the same public might not have a sense of the fitness 
of things, and desire to see poetic thought in dress of 
appropriate texture. In ‘The Cup” he seems to have 
imagined such a possibility, and worked accordingly, 
but in ‘The Missing Leaf,” **The Phantom Chapel,” 
and elsewhere, he has neglected his opportunities, and 
put off his readers with bare suggestions. 

It is, as might be expeeted, in his character-sketches 
that Mr. Trowbridge’s power is developed dn its full- 
est measure; even the poetry which is suggested in 
these is better than that which is elaborated else- 
where in the book. We are not of those who are 
ready to adore any one who writes rhyme if he will 
only indulge in dialect or bad English, but Mr, Trow- 
bridge has certainly, in dialect not exactly that of any 
portion of New England, given us in “Old Simon 
Dole” one of the most absolutely accurate pictures ever 
drawn. The subject is not a lovely one—somehow 
subjects pictured in dialect never are—but for fullness 
and perfectness of outline it is unsurpassed. Old 
Simon’s wife appears by reflection only, but with 
wonderful distinctness—hers was one of the rare na- 
tures which are better shown by reflection than by 
direct presentation. 

* Author’s Night” will, next to ‘Old Simon Dole,” 
move the reader’s sympathies. An underfed play- 
wright, with an underfed family, hears from his lofty 
apartments in a tenement house the applause with 
which the audience at the theater greets his own piece, 
which he offered the manager nine years before, and 
which has by the merest chance been selected for the 
début of a beautiful actress: 

% In yonder alley 

Which the tall theater overtops, 
(Its sheer crag towering above a valley 
Of poor men’s tenements and shops),— 
Where three little cherubs, not overfed 
Are lying asleep in a trundic-bed, 
While a thin, wan woman, sitting late, 
Is stitching a garment beside the grate, 
You might at this moment see a man 
Actas no paid performer can,— 
In that wholly unstudied natural way 

No one to this day 

Ever saw in a play! 
Out at elbows—out at knees 
A needy, seedy, lank little man ; 
, To and fro and about he goes 

. With a vexed little bundle of infantile woes.’ 

He hears the applause, his face colors with delight, 
he recalls aloud his surprise, a few mornings before, at 
seeing the play announced, and how his wife scarce 
believed it. Even now 

“ She answers with a peevish smile 
Taking stitch upon stitch the while: 
Why didn’t they pay you something down 
To_buy you a coat and me a gown? 





They put you off with a benefit, 
And how do I know but Montagu. 
Is going to cheat you out of it?” 
Suddenly the manager appears bringing compli- 
ments and one-third the gross receipts, The quther, , 
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like a poet anda giver of soft answers (we‘are sorry 
Mr. Trowbridge suggests other reasons), turns over 


the packet to his wife: 


“The bursting treasure her broad Jap fills 
Gold and silver and good bank bis! 
Why this, at last, she understands: 
And now she believes in the bencfit, 

In the manager, and in Montagu, 
In the play, and—Jjust a little bit— 
In her dear old clever husband, too! 


THE AWAKENING BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


Controversialists and defenders ef the faith have 
been awakened into great activity by Professor Tyn- 
dall’s Inaugural, and in their search for ammunition 
wherewith to return the Professor's fire they have been 
nobly assisted by the publishers. Several old and val- 
uable books of general rather than special application, 
have been hurried into new editions, and people who 
are badly enough scared to read them may have occa- 
sion to bless the arch-apostle of science for benefits in- 
directly conferred. Of the books alluded to, the most 
important are Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences of the 
Truth of the Scripture Records, and Mansel’s Limits 
of Religtous Thought, the books being republications 
of the Bampton Lectures of 1858-and 1859. The former 
is the stronger work of the two, by reason of the great- 
er importance of the subject and the ability of the au- 
thor, for Mr. Rawlinson is, in addition to being a 
classical scholar of great ability, the most noted Orien- 
talist in England. He meets students, historians and 
linguists upon their own ground and makes statements 
whose truth no scholar is capable of questioning. 
Mansel's work is, by nature of its subject, purely log- 
ical, and is modest, dispassionate and convincing. Tis 
name fairly explains its nature, and hints at its time- 
liness, for, as the author very correctly says, speaking 
of dogmatic theology and of reason, ‘‘ Each is described 
as leading to error in its exclusive employment, yet”’ 
—here wicked scientists have a crumb of hope thrown 
them—“ yet as being, in its utmost error, only a truth 
abused.” Both these books are published by Gould & 
Lincoln, Boston, Mass. Noyes, Holmes & Co., Boston, 
republish Newman Hall’s book entitled Tire Reasona- 
bleness and Efficacy of Prayer, in which are collected 
most of the arguments in favor of prayer as a practice 
and a power. Prayer, however, relies more upon the 
evidence adduced by experience than upon argument 
of any sort, and Dr. Hall sensibly relates experiences 
of persons who have prayed and received answers that 
seemed miraculous. As it seems that prayer is to be 
the general title of all communications from man-to 
God, it would be well it Dr. Hall or some other person 
of wisdom and Christian experience would treat of 
communications which are of some nature besides that 
of begging petitions. To respectable Christians and 
sinners there is something repulsive about the habit of 
treating* prayer as a soulless appeal which gains life 
only from its selfishness, and which, when unanswered, 
affords a proof that God does not listen—that God is 
unmerciful—that God is compassed about by despotic 
bonds of his own making—that God is incapable of the 
exercise of certain virtues which even sinful mortals 
possess. Noyes, Holmes & Co., republish, also, the 
Stars and the Earth, a very meritorious attempt to 
blend religious and scientific thought. Though neither 
the author nor the American editor (ex-President Hill 
of Harvard) claim that the book is likewise a stimulant 
of poetic thought, readers will find in it a strong ten- 
dency in that direction. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


' Mr. Albert Mason deserves the thanks of Lord 
Macaulay’s admirers for republishing the author’s own 
collection of his Essays, contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. The collection seems to have been made es- 
pecially for American readers, and te bave been made, 
in the first place, because of the republication, in 
America, of certain of his essays, and of their erporta- 
tion to England! From this it would seem that it was 
in our own couniry that Macaulay’s reputation was 
greatest, for the circulation of his collected essays in 
the United States was greater than that ef the Review, 
in which they first appeared. In this authorized edi- 
tion the essays appear in their original shape, except- 
ing where proper typographical and chronological 
corrections have been made. The book itself contaius 
more than 800 pages, of two columns each, and has 
quite a good index besides. The type, though rather 
small, is quite legible, and the book as a whole is a 
model for makers of cheap books. We imagine the 
same experiment might be profitably tried upon the 
works of other British essayists. 

Issues of the Age, by Henry C. Pedder, would 
lead an intelligent being from another sphere to sup- 
pose that the most important issue upon our earth 
was the deciding which was supreme, science or Chris- 
tianity. Scientific and religious leaders alike declare 
that no such issue exists, but men of Mr. Pedder's 
tastes upon one side, and narrow-minded theologians 
on the other, seem determined to prove the leaders at 
fault. Scievce which is rightly so called needs no ad- 
vocate or apologist; its demonstratious are accepted 
as quickly by Christian scientists as by those who do 
not profess the Christian faith, and those Christians 
who do not accept scientific facts are no more unprin- 
cipled than are those scientists who refuse to consider 
the demonstrations of personal Christian experience. 
It is but a waste of time for specialists upon either 
pide to claim more attention from each other, and, 


emerge ad 








particularly, for them to demand respect (as both do) 
for many incomplete mental processes which are 
labeled truths. Instead of affording his readers an 
intelligent idea of the real issues of the age, Mr. 
Pedder treats them only to an earnest but rambling 
appeal for respect for a limited class of modern 
thinkers—a sentiment which already exists in gener- 
ous measure, but is not likely to be increased by the 
book under consideration. (Butts & Co.) 


The venerable Dr. Anderson, Secretary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, continues his 
labor of love as historian of the missions of the Board. 
The latest volume is on India. The author has for so 
long been at his present post, and has been so wholly 
devoted to its duties that he is far more able than any 
one else to speak in general and detail of all the mis- 
sion work of the Board. Within fifty years there has 
scarce & missionary sailed who has not been personally 
kvown to Dr. Anderson; to him all their sorrows and 
rejoiciugs, their successes and disappointments were 
told, and he it has been who has given the many words 
of advice, cheer and sympathy which have helped 
sustain the workers and forward the work among the 
heathen. It isno wonder, then, that the author blends 
in his nature the father (though without a sign of self- 
approval) and the historian. (Cong. Pub. Soc., Boston). 


Maria Monk's Daughter is a book for whose ex- 
istence we caw see no reasonable excuse. It has no 
claim to the respect which there is an attempt made 
to create forit on the ground that it is a righteous cor- 
rection by a daughter of the faults of her mother, for 
the untruths of the pretended Maria Monk were lung 
ago exposed, and by good Protestants, too. Even 
were the exposure a present necessity, the author's 
lack of respect for the Fourth Commandment would 
cause good people every where to distrust her story, if, 
indeed, they were not moved to leave unread all that 
follows the first few pages. Nor is the book likely to 
make converts to Catholicism, which may have been 
an intention of the author, for the nature of her men- 
tal and moral processes, which remain substantially 
unchanged throughout her recital, are not such as in- 
fluence people in search of truth. We can easily im- 
agine the disgust of good Catholics at finding in their 
midst a self-appointed apostle whose gifts and discre- 
tion are of so dubious an order. Could ber book be 
read only by people of the peculiar class to which the 
author herself belonged, and could it lead them to 

‘atholicism it might do a good work, for we know of 
no people who so absolutely need that spiritual super- 
vision and direction given by the Church of Rome. 
To others, her book is likely to be either disgusting or 
harmful. (U.S. Pub. Co.) 


Sammy Tubbs, the Boy Doctor, and Sponsie the 
Troublesome Monkey, is a story, in four neat and well- 
illustrated little volumes, of a little boy who entered 
a physician's office as a call-boy, kept his eyes open 
and learned so much about physiology that be finally 

ecame a physician himself. He is made the possessor 
of a monkey, who does all he can to make trouble for 
his owner. The real object of the book is to impart to 
young people a knowledge of physiology, and the 
monkey, although bis practical physiologi¢al know- 
ledge is limited, seems to know just when the lesson 
has reached a proper length, and indicates its end by 
making a sudden appearance in a mischievous and 
troublesome manner. We fear young people who 
read these volumes will hurry through the wisdom 
contained therein that they may find the four-footed 
instruetor in science, so much dearer to the heart of 
childhood. Without the hope of finding Sponsie, how- 
ever, we fear children would not of their own free 
will study physiology atall. The information in these 
volumes is distinctly aud correctly given, and the 
pictures are numerous, well printed and very funny. 
(Murray Hill Pub. Co.) 


Looking into Mrs. Southworth’s latest “book, 
Miriam the Avenger, we find no special indication of 
difference from other books by the same writer, un- 
less, indeed, it be that of a scene a little more horrible 
and repulsive than any we have yet had from the 
same author. Otherwise, her book reawakens the 
wonder excited by others of Mrs.Southworth’s works, 
how apy one can write books so dismal and trashy, 
and how people can be found to read them after they 
are written. 

NOTES. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff, who has long been known 
asa very clear and forcible political writer, has been 
writing a book, soon to be published, called Polities for 
Young Americans. The title may mislead many who 
have been longing for a book like Mr. Nordhoft’s, for its 
matter is “political” only in the bigher sense of the 
word. In fact, the basis upon which Mr. Nordhoff be- 
lieves republican governments rest is so unlike that of 
which we hear in Congress and read in newspapers, 
that we reprint his own words for the encouragement 
of good people every where: 

“T believe that free government is a political application 
of the Christian theory of life ; that at the base of the repub- 
lican system lies the Golden Rule; and that to be a good citi- 
zen of the United States one ought to be imbued with the 
spirit of Christianity, and to believe in and act upon the 
teachings of Jesus. He condemned self-seeking, covetous- 
ness, hypocrisy, class distinctions, envy, malice, undue and 
ignoble ambition; and he ipculcated self-restraint, repres- 
sion of the lewer and meaner passions, love to the neighbor, 
contentment, gentleness, regard for the righta and happiness 
of others, and respect for the law. It seems to me that the 








, vices he condemned are those also which are dangerous to 
the perpetuity of republican government; and that the prin- 
ciples ho inculcated may be properly used as tests of the 
merits of a political system ora public policy. In this spirit 
I have written, believing that thus ‘government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people,’ can be most clear! y 
justified and explained.” 

An enterprising English publisher announces a 
History of Advertising, from the earliest times. What 
next? Thesubject can be made to fill as large, value- 
less and amusing a volume, or set of volumes,as any that 
can be imagined, especially if it be illustrated in full. 


Mr. Harding's story, Far From the Madding 
Crowd, which has been honored by more comparisons 
with George Eliot’s work than any other novel ever 
published,and which has undergone an unusual amount 
of serial reproduction, will soon be published in book 
form. 


A very good illustration of the curiosity which 
exists as to the actions and thoughts of noted men, is 
to be found in the history of Mr. Mill’s new volume of 
essays. Their subject is religion, of which Mr. Mill did 
net profess to know much, and on which many relig- 
icus people insisted he knew nothing; yet the eutire 
editian was sold two days before publication. 


And now, another great name in litérature seems 
doomed. Itis the revered Thomas 4 Kempis, whose 
Imitation of Christ has been read so largely for several 
centuries. The Rev. Mr. Benham, who publishes 
through the Macmillans a new illustration of the De 
Imitatione Christi, says that Thomas 4 Kempia hap- 
pened to transcribe the work, but that its author was 
one Gersen, who lived in the thirteenth century. 


In the course of a notice of Mrs. Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis’s John Andross, which bas been republished 
in England, the Spectator gratefully compliments 
American novels in general. It says: “The novels 
that reach us from across the Atlantic do not come in 
the pomp and circumstance of three volumes, and in 
our judgment are all the better for it. The matter is 
more compressed, the work more careful.” 


We do not know by what peculiar rule puldishers 
‘arrange their lists of new publications for the holidays, 
but certain it is that in this winter of dull business 
prospects we are to have as fine an assortment of hand- 
somely illustrated books as have been offered during 
any holiday season in the days of ‘cheap money.”’ We 
hear not only of the books, but of purchasers for those 
already published, and anxious enquirers after those 
which are yet to come. 

A terrible hubbub has been ereated in England 
by the publication of Greville’s Memoirs. Greville 
was Clerk of the Council to George IV. and William 
IV., and his memory was of greater strength than his 
respect. There are many people still alive about 
whom Mr. Greville says uncomplimentary things with 
that exasperating placidity which only a dead man 
can indulge in, while the worshipful descendants of 
certain defunct worthies seem even more thin-skinued 
than do sufferers in the fimst person. 


Mr. Quaritch, the London bookseller, to whose 
shop many intelligent Americans arriving in London 
often hurry before visiting the notable places named 
in guide books, announces a book of unusual historical 
interest. It is Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico, 
containing fac similes of allancient Mexican paintings 
and hieroglyphics pow in European museums and li- 
braries. The work is in nine volumes, containing more 
than a thousand plates, and many inedited manu- 
scripts. ‘ 


The art of wood-engraving has seldom yielded 
such admirable results as in the ilbustrations to ‘‘ The 
Silver Age,”’ in the December number of Scribner's 
Monthly. Intricate traceries and other designs are re- 
produced in details so minute as to require the magni- 
fying glass to make them visible to any but the best 
eyes, while diminutive figures appear with graceful 
proportions and carefully-wrought features. Now 
that the publishers have proved the existence of skill- 
ful designers and engravers, the public will look to 
them for results on pages of more permanent interest 
and value than those of a magazine. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who is at present in Eu- 
rope, has been sending some studies of Saxon charac- 
ter to the Contemporary Review, and has thus kad an 
opportunity of doing the work for which he is excep- 
tionally fitted. He finds the people of Saxony wordily 
religious and inclined to the barbarous habit of impes- 
ing too much toil upon women. Mr. Hawthorne cannot 
endure the Saxon mixture of animalism and sentiment. 
He says: 

“The Saxon’s sentimentalism is vitiated by his moral and 
physical ill health. He is continually doing things false in 
harmony, and incomprehensible, as all discord is. Who but 
he can sit through a symphony of Beethoven's, applauding 
its majestic movements with the hand which bas just carried 
to his lipsa mug of beer, and anon returns thither with a 
slice of sausage? It seems as if no length of practice could 
marry thia gross, everlasting feeding, to any profound appre- 
ciation of music. He frowns down the laughter of a ehild, 
the whispering of a pair of lovers, as disturbing the perform- 
ance; but the olatter of knife and fork, the champing of 
jaws—offends him not. He seems to recognize the noble 
beauty of the theme; he nods and rolls his eyes at the subli- 
mer strains. Does he comprehend them? He reminds me of 
those Jews, who, indeed, possess the Bible; written, more- 
over, in their native Hebrew ; who peruse it daily, and can 
repeat much of it by-heart ; and who yet have never read 6a 
much as @ single line of the word of God.” 
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THE PORTLAND-MONTREAL R.R. 


HE recent visit to Portland of a 
delegation of one hundred prom- 
inent business men from the line 
of the new Portland & Montreal 
Raikeoad has a peculiar significance 
at this time, when the matter of cheap 
transportation from the Lakes to tide- 
water is being so thoroughly agitated. 
The Portland Board of Trade, alive 
tothe great advantages the ‘‘ Forest 
City ’ will receive from this new rail- 
road connection with Northern New 
England, Canada and the West, gave 
their guests a rousing reception, and 
showed them that every needed facil- 
ity—marginal railway, elevators, etc. 
—would be provided to meet the re- 
quirements of the business which 
would naturally follow the shortest 
route from the Lakes to tide-water. 

Montreal is really a Lake port ; and 

-when the widening of the Welland 
‘Canal (uow rapidly approaching com- 
pletion) is accomplished, Lake steamn- 
ers of 1,200 tons capacity can load at 
Chicago and unload at Montreal, 
without breaking buik. 

By this new route between the east- 
ern terminus of Lake navigation and 
Portland there will be only 270 miles 
of rail, and this over a line as thor- 
oughly under our control and man- 
agement as the Baltimore & Ohio 
from Baltimore and Chicago, over 
800 miles. 

Thirteen hundred men are now at 
work on the Portland & Montreal 
Railroad—a force sufficient to insure 
the opening of the entire line in Sep- 
tember next. 

The Eastern R. R. of Mass., one of 
the most wide-awake corporations 
in New England, and owning the 
finest tide-water property of any 
road terininating in Boston, has se- 
cured an alliance with the new line, 
and will give to Montreal a Boston 
connection superior to any she now 
possesses. 

Portland, Boston, Montreal, can 
afford to be interested deeply in an 
enterprise which will most surely en- 
able them to compete successfully 
with other cities in efforts to secure 
the traffic of the West. 

New York need not regard Balti- 
more as the only city to be feared in 
this matter of cheap transportation. 
Portland and Boston, thirty-six hours 
nearer Liverpool than Baltimore, will 
by this shortest of all rail eonnec- 
tions with the West have advantages 
over all the seaport cities on the At- 
lantic; and our city will soon see as 
formidable a competition on the North 
as she now sees at the South. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 

There is hardly a village in the coun- 
try which is not practically acquainted 
with the Messrs. Fairbanks, the great 
-Scale manufacturers, of St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. The business of this popular 
firm is now larger, probably, than that of 
all others in that liné in tle country put 
together. They make a perfectly reliable 
article, and then fix a price that defies 
competition, On that safe basis they are 
steadily increasing their business month 
by month and year by year, in good times 
-and in hard times. They are constantly 
making improvements and mean to keep 
up with the times. 

Their latest combination is their Trans- 
portation Scale, patented on the 9th of 
June, 1874. It unites fourteen different 
scales in one, enabling a man at once to 
weigh bulk weight, tare, cars, ete. Their 
improved Grain Scale registers at once, on 
one beam, the weight of any four kinds 
of grain. 
| They have agencies in all the leading 
cities in the country, and have recently 
extended their connection to the Island 
ef Java, from which far Eastern spot they 
have received a commission to manufac- 
‘ture large scacs with Asiatic and Spanish 
weights,~- The Independent, Nov. 12, 1874. 








Silver Brida: Gifts 

Tue GornaAm Company, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Important to Travelers. 


When you visit or leave the City of NEW 
YORK, save carriage hire and stop at the 
GRAND UNION HeTEL, opposite the 
GBAND CENTRAL DEPOT. ‘It has over 350 
elegantly furnished rooms, and is fitted up at 
an expense of over $900,000. Elevator, steam, 
and all modern improvements. Kuropean 
Pian, The BESTA RANTS, Lunch Coun- 
ter and Wine Rooms are supplied with the 
best the markets can furnish. The cuisine is 
unsurpassed. Kooms for asingle person, $1.50 
and per day; rich suites for families pro- 
portionately low, so that visitors and perma- 
nent guests can Jive more luxuriously, for less 
money, at the GRAND UNION, than at any 
other first-class Hotel in the city’ Stages and 
Cars pass the Hotel every minute for all parts 
of the City. 





Investment with Positive Return. 


No financial securities yet offered in the 
market have become so readily and generally 
popular as the first mortgage premium bonds 
of the Industrial Exhibition Company of New 
York, and there exist many patent reasens 
for this marked preference. In the first place 
the bonds are placed at the attainable price of 
$20 each, and the return of the principal is 
assured beyond contingency; further the 
holder of each bond participates in every 
quarterly Premium until it its redeemed— 
principal and interest. 

By addressing Morgenthau, Bruno & Co. 
the Financial Agents, at No. 23 Park Row, 
N. Y., circulars giving full explanation may 
be obtained. 





Dycine and Cleaning. 

Take your Dyeing and Cleaning to the New 
York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, 4 
Staten Island. Qffices, 98 Duane street, 752 
Broadway, 610 Sixth avenue, New York; 166 
and 168 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, and 40 N, 
Eighth St., Philadelphia. Established 5 years. 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing machine that T myself can use for 
ali my family work; and it is well attested 
that the * Willcox & Gibbs” is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Packard Business College, 


805 Broadway, corner of Eleventh Street. 
Established ia 1858; has the most thorough 
course of study of any Business College in any 
country. For catalogue call on or address 
8. S. Packard & @o. 


Magic for the Parlor. 
Call or send a Stamp for eight-page price- 
ist, or 25 cents for a 120 page illustrated Book 
Catalogue of wonders for Home Amusement. 
Hartz Magic Repository, 80 Broadway, N. Y. 


fn spite of your teeth, ° 
Beth above and beneath, 
Being lightly enameled and thin, 
They will never break down, 
Nor turn yellow nor brown, 
If the Sozodont’s daily brushed in. 





TnERE has been improvement in scales 
as well as other machines. The most notable 
is that made by ‘Cue Jones Scale Works, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 





LADIES will experience much less 
trouble with their Sewing, if they use the 
Eureka Machine twist. Try it once and be 
convinced. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOF 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fin 
Arts a specialty. Instruction therough. School 
wee, begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
ETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 
TIS BISBEF, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEFPSI®, N. Y., 
Solicits an inspection by parents of his SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 











HiIGBLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
P Worcester, Mass., fits boys and guste men 
for common and scientific pursnits. Its superior 
merits stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, A.M., 
Superintendent. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


7 YOUNG MEN to learn Telegraphy at the 
Union Telegragh Company's College. Small 
Salary paid while practicing. Address with stamp, 
C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co., OBERIAN, oO. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—100 more 
pean Men and Women to learn Book-keep- 
ing enmanship, ete., at Cobb's Actual Business 
Ovllege, to fill positions at a salary of $800 to $1500 a 
ye 








ar. Salary paid while learning. Situations 
guaranteed, For full informatien address M. W. 
COBB, President, Painesville, Ohio. 








LAKE GEORGE BRILLIANTS. 

No lady’s toilet complete without them. 

Their brilliancy unsurpassed. They are mount- 
ed in Studs, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, etc., 
all mounted in fine gold and at prices within the 
reach of all. Caf and see ther or send for price- 


list. ; 
L. JACOBS, 
P. 0. Box 8,554. 8 Astor House, New York, — 
BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 





or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 4 pg. 
logue, sent post-paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts, 
Thoy are Honds, Landscapes, Flowers, Autuum Leaves 
Animais, Birds, Insects, trotesque ané Coinie Figures, 
c They can bo easily transferred to any article so 





@ moet beautiful painting. Agents 


_THHE CHRISTIAN UNION. — 








as to imitate 
wanted. Addcess J. L, PATLES & 00,, 71 Pigg St., Naw York, 
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PLATED WARE. 


TIFFANY &CO., 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





Having completed tieir new works for the 
manufacture of Plated Ware, are now pro- 
ducing, by improved processes, ware superior 
to any before offered. 

Being made of the best hard white motal 
and SILVER, SOLDERED IN EVERY PART, 
it is almost indestructible by use. 

The forms are designed with reference to 
real service, and the ornamentation is free 
from the showiness that usually distinguishes 
plated from silver ware, the greatest care 
having been taken to produce articles to 
meet the wants of the best City trade. 

In order to make room for a complete stock 
of the above goods, their stock from English 
and other makers will be sold at reduced 
prices, 

TIFFANY & CO. also cail attention to their 
stock of TABLE CUTLERY from the best 
Sheffield makers. 





—— 


THE NEW 


WALTHAM. 


The past twelve months at the Waltham 
Watch Factory uaye been the busiest in the 
Company’s history. Several wholiy new stem- 
winding watches bhaye been produced, and 
great improvemonts have been effected in 
the manufacture of all variety of their stand- 
ard watches, until now they include every 
size in both key and stem-winding, that can 
be desired, of every quality and of every 
price. At the same time new fnvyentions in 
machinery, and other large economies, haye 
cheapened the cost, so that at present it is not 
too much to claim that the Waltham Watches 
are the best and cheapest watchcos in the 
world. T@ese claims are, in fact, almost 
everywhere adinitted. In this country itis a 
matter of fact that hardly any fine American 
watches are sold but those of the Waltham 
make, while orders are now regularly re- 
ceived from England, Australia, and the Brit- 
ish Possessions generally, and foreign coun- 
tries are abandoning the hand made produc- 
tions of Switzerland and England, and eagerly 
adopting American machine made Waltham 
Watches in their place. 

Buyers of silver watches should be careful 
to observe the stamp of the Company on the 
case, as well as on the movement, as the 
Waltham Watch movements are frequently 
put into cases which are inferior both in 
quality of metal and workmanship. 

Yor sale by all leading jewelers. 

Positively no Watches Sold at Retail. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, & London, Eng. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are offering an immense Stock of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 
an unsurpassed variety of 
RICH DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS 
FINE MANTEL SETS, CLOCKS AND 
BRONZEHS, CHINA VASES, 

Fine Vienna Goods, etc., ete. 
246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 
OVINGTON BROTHERS & OVINGTON, 

12 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 6100. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 





SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 

TOGRATHS OF CEMsSRETIES. re _— antern Slides 

9 Sspecinity. ‘emium & enna. 
Manufacturers of Pavtographis Materials, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


NEW YORK, JANUvARY 237H, 1874. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of ita affairs on the Bist December, 1873: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from lst January, 1873, to dlst Decem- 

WOE Ten cskaaek dnbekeseccéabeccacge ces MSU 2 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
BOD: FORMING, Te stir dnes canncccrecccrséoce 2,212,160 70 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... $8,7%3,274 % 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from 1st January, 


1873, to 3ist December, 1873.............- $6,290,016 73 
Losses ' e2 during the same 
Se asictutaccustenestaaaee 2,960,882 49 


Returns of Promi- SS 
ums and Expenses $1,208,319 % 


‘The Company has the following assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other @tocke... . $3,567,106 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2,502,000 1 


Real state and Bonds and Mortgages.. 467,000 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at........ 422,804 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable... 2,235,308 27 
CRG Geb RRs o cccvccccveccsensccccoccvoves 521,340 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 Sz 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cerfifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The ceriificates to 
be produced at the time of ——, and canccted. 
Upon certificates which wete issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending Sist December. 1875, for whieh certificute 
will bo issued on and after Tuesday, the Seven 
of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTERS: 

WILLIAM H. Wrne, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCKY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
KOBERT L, STUART, 
WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

. ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICA, 
JOSTAM O. Low, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 


J.D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNTS, 
W. H. H. MoorR, 
HENRY CoIT. 
L&WIs CURTSS, 
SHAKLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
BOYAL PHELPS, 
DAVID LANE, 
JAMES Brycr, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER 
WILLIAM STUE 
Henry K. Bor 
WILLIAM EK. DopvGe, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
’. A. HAN 





JAMES Low, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON DE VISSER, 
B“NJ. BABCOCK, HORACE GRAY. 


1 J. D. JONKS, President. 

*‘ CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 


Dext INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before inqniring into the merits of the plan in- 
angurated by the UNIVERSAL LI re Ins. 
°O. of New York, vit: 1. Premiums about 20 per 
cent. less than those charged by the Mutual com- 
ies. 2 A straightforward and definite con- 
liberal in its terms. 3. Claims paid in 3 
days after satisfactory preof of death. 4. Ample 
security. ‘The Company’s policies in force coyer 
nearly 15,50) lives, and over 40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium in- 
come $1,250,000. Agents of ability liberally 
dealt with. ice. 17 an ARREN SY., 
4 WM. WALKER, PRESIDEN?. 








Vo BATH HOTEL. 
athe 


This is one of the most desirable places in the 
City for transtent or permanent boardimg. Located 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, near Madison 
Square. Cars and stages to ell parts of the City 
near the door. Elegant family and single rooms. 
Excellent table, wholesome food. A quiet, pleas- 
ant home. Baths connected, but distinct from the 
Hotel. Transient boarders or jodgers received at 
all times, day or night. Price for board per week, 
frem $!2 up, according to rooms. Wf the day, $2.50, 
in single rooms. Address KE. P. M LUBE, &.D.. 
37, 899 and 41 West Twenty-sixth St., New York City. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c.,&¢., 


Cured at once by HHGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in 
allweather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by 
all Druggists. Only 2>cits. Manufactured only by 
Hegeman & Co.,Chemists and Druggista, New York. 
EPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 31, 1874. 
SALE OF VALUABLE LANDS IN KANSAS. 

What are known as the “ Kansas Indian Trust 
Lands,” embracing in all 187,808.13 acres, and the 
“ Diminished Reserve Lands,” embracing 78,570.34 
acres, making in the aggregate 216,378.47 acres, 
situated in Morris County, in central Kansas, about 
one hundred miles west of the Missouri River, are 
now being sold under the provision of an Act of 
Congress approved June 2, 1874. The provisions 
of this Act are, that the settlers on the “Trust 
Lands” whose claima have been heretofore ap 

roved by the Secretary of the Interior shal! pay 

or their lends the appraised value in six equal an- 
nual instalments. The firet, payable January 1, 1875, 
the remaining instalments bearing six per cent. 
interest. There are 25 of these settlers, who are 
entitled to purchase on these terms a tetal num- 
ber of 2,190.87 acres. i 

The remainder of the “ Trust Lands” and the 
“Diminished Reserve” are, for a period of one 
year from the date of this Act—namely, until 
June 23, 1875—subject to entry by actual settiors at 
their app da valuc; payinent to be made, one- 
fourth at the time the entry is made, and the re- 
mnainder ae a? annual payments, drawing 
six per cent. interest. 

All the lands not sold before June 23, 1875, in tho 
manner above indicated may be sold, in amounts 
not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres te any 
one person, at the appraised price; such purchasers 
to make payment, one-fourth at the time of the 

urchase, and the remainder in three equal annual 

nstalments bearing interest at six per cent. Where 
there is timber on these lends a bond will be re- 
quired to provide aga‘tnst waste. 

These embrace some of the finest agricnitural 
land in Kansas. Theirappraised velue is from one 
to fifteen dollars per acre. Full particulars in re- 
gard to their sale can be obtained by addressing 

he Register and Receiver of the Land Office at 
‘opeka, Kansas: the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, or the Commisstoner of Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C., who will furnish copies 
of oe ——a govecaing SS sale, and sched- 
ules showing the appraised yaiue, 

. 5. 3. BURDETT, Gommissioner. 
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New YorK, DECEMBER 2, 1874. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Departnent.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christian Union, 2%? Park Pince, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. a 

The Publisiers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itseif and its relations tu Su - 
scribers and Agents. ; 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type’ to hake them more attractive. 

The Advertising Colwmns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ala objectionabie matter of every kind. 








We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation, Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c 


OrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromficld 
Street; Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets: Chicago. 14 Monroe 
Street; St. Louis, Fourth and Locust Streets; San Francisco, 39 
Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Bereecuer, Editor. 








Public schools for the freedmen have always 
been uncertain and inadequate; those of the 
Awmerican Missionary Association have hitherto 
been stable and efficient, but we understand that 
even these are liable to be crippled by the strin- 
gency of the times. The Association had planned 
to send its Field Seeretary to Africa to examine 
its mission there, but the meager receipts of its 
treasury compel it to postpone its plan, feeling 
that its work in the South will have to be greatly 
reduced in efficiency, unless it ean soon receive 
contributions more nearly adequate to the work 
Are the churches ready to see this 
hitherto successful and steady agency for the ele- 
vation of the colored people seriously hindered in 
its work? We can hardly believe it. 





A WORTHY EXAMPLE. 

URING the past year, while thinkers of dif- 

fering bias have been disputing about the na- 
ture of truth and the proper means of presenting it, 
and while, as is usual in such disputes, the people 
most in need of applied truth have stood trem- 
blingly and afar offythere has been developed a 
method dealing sparingly in argument, but most 
generously in demonstration. We allude to the 
efforts which in Scotland and Ireland have brought 
about a religious awakening which has known no 
parallel in Great Britain since the days of the 
English Reformation. 

Of the probable ultimate results of the labors 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey we have nothing to 
say, for we do not see the justice of estimating as 
the work of any one man that which is completed 
only by the labors of many. The so-called ‘‘ Evan- 
gelist ’ is not an artificer, who can complete what- 
ever work he commences. He is to the Church what 
a soweris to the farmer. He plants seed—nothing 
more. After the blade appears, the labor of the 
husbandman is required yntil the harvest. Lack 
of proper soil, of moisture, warmth, cultivation, 
protection, will make of no effect the labors of 
the most skillful sower who bears the best of seed. 
John the Baptist was a preacher whose credentials 
were of the most satisfactory nature ; but had no 
labors followed his own, he would to-day be num- 
bered among the great failures of the world. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been sowing 
precious seed. For many years Scotland has been 
filled with earnest, able men, ready and anxious 
to work in the Lord’s garden, but they have been 
husbandmen—not sowers. When they have at- 
tempted to sow seed, they have planted their 
tools instead. It was as if a farmer should 
plant spades, rakes, hoes and plows, expecting 
them to bear grain. Seed was available, and of 
the best quality, but it seemed so little in size, so 
insignificant in structure, soanlike the final har- 
vest which was desired, that it was either laid 
aside or was enlarged and elaborated by a series 
of wrappings and overlayings which effectually 
prevented its germination. 

Dropping metaphor, the case amounts exactly 
to this: in Scotland (and everywhere else) preach- 
ers deal generally in theological abstractions, while 
the American revivalists in Scotland have dealt 
only in realities. The religion of the pulpit is al- 
most exclusively intellectual ; that of the revival- 
ists has been that of emotion and conscience. 
The revivalists have claimed that all men could 
be saved ; the pulpit has asserted the same, but 


with an apparent mental reservation against all 
men who had not very clear heads upon their 
shoulders. 

The strength of Mr. Moody’s preaching is in its 
simplicity, veality and directness. Christ is not to 
him a distsnt form enshrouded in mists of doc- 
trine: he is a divine being, in the form of man, 
who walks about the world, talks to people in 
words they understand, heals the sick, teaches 
righteousness and sets a perfect example. With 
theological deductions from Christ’s sayings Mr. 
Moody has nothing to do. His desire is to make 
his hearers acquainted with the founder of Chris- 
tianity, and to this task he bends all his efforts. 
Putting into words his own realization of the per- 
sonality of Christ, he places before his hearers 
Christ himself—not one of his attributes, or an 
abstraction several times removed from the orig- 
inal—but the man Christ Jesus, in all his purity, 
his pity, his merey, his sympathy, and his love. 
Realizing, from his own experience that the heart 
may be reached while the head is weak or invul- 
nerable, he appeals to feelings which are found in 
even the weakest and meanest of men. Those who 
criticise Mr. Moody’s method may be startled by 
the resemblance which, on comparison, it bears to 
that of Christ himself. 

We said Mr. Moody was a sower. His coadjutor, 
Mr. Sankey, may be compared both to a plough- 
man‘and to one who waters the soil, for his songs 
have a powerful effect @ softening the hearts of 
his hearers, and preparing them to receive the 
precious seed, as well as in gladdening them and 
bringing them into sympathetic unity with each 
other. Music in the Scottish churches has hereto- 
fore been inexpressibly.religious and awful. It 
has been rendered with great force and in the most 
dutiful manner, that the Scripture might be ful- 
filled; but it has failed as utterly as everything 
else which is done under the bondage of the law. 
Mr. Sankey’s songs are the simplest of petitions, 
praises and expressions of feeling; they are as 
devoid of poetry as the melodies to which they are 
sung are innocent of standard musical mechanism, 
but they find their way to the hearts of the people 
as the metrical versions of David’s Psalms have 
never done. These songs are now sung in the 
shops and the streets, and their music has even 
been adopted by that dreadful but accurate indi- 
cator of popular musical taste, the hand-organ. 

It is noticeable that the interest caused by Mr. 
Moody’s preaching does not subside when he him- 
self departs. He left Glasgow months ago, yet the 
meetings for prayer, singing and inquiry are to-day 
as largely attended as ever. The work which the 
pastors and laity of the Scottish churches were un- 
able to do has been done by Mr. Moody, but the 
abilities of thesformer are called into steady activi- 
ty by the results of Mr. Moody’s work. ‘‘One man 
soweth and another reapeth” has always been the 
rule of the world in religion as well as in temporal 
affairs, and from the Bible we have also the ad- 
mission that though Paul may plant, Apollos 
must water. 

What, to the world at large, and especially to 
the Church, is the lesson of this great revival ? 
First of all it is this: we need more sowers of 
seed. We have no lack of churches, pastors, and 
so-called means of grace, but in filling our 
churches with those who need the care of pastors, 
and those to whom constant ministration and 
teaching is necessary, we fail most pitifully. Our 
churches enlarge by increase from within rather 
than from without. The gospel which is preached 
is one of intellect, to be comprehended mentally, 
and it naturally fails to reach those most in need 
of Christian influence. Paul is preached to lead 
men to Christ, although in the divine order, Christ 
had done his perfect work before Paul was allowed 
to appear. What the world needs is teachers who 
will place before it Christ in his personality, his 
humanity, and those of his characteristics which 
were most prominent in his own time and preach- 
ing. It is easy when we love an individual to in- 
vest that individual with grace after grace in 
rapid succession, but to construct a person out of 
abstract virtues is a task to which only the mighti- 
est intellects are equal. 

There is among many conscientious teachers a 
repugnance to descending to simplicity and liter- 
alness, but, ‘‘ The disciple is not above his master, 
nor the servant above his lord.” Again and again 
it has been proved that in no other way can 
Christianity be brought to the understanding of 
the mass of those for whom it was given, and not 
until ministers, teachers, and laymen realize this 
truth will we enjoy that mighty outpouring and 
joyous ingathering for which we are all so earnest- 





ly praying. : Pt -4 fel * 


your windows fit as loosely as they may. 


HOUSES MADE WITH HANDS. 


\V ITHOUT doubt the first man who piled logs 

together into a cosy cabin, and invented an 
aperture in the roof for smoke, and openings in 
the sides for doors and windows, thought he had 
made a very good and desirable thing ; and doubt- 
less it was so considered by those of his fellow-men 
who dwelt in caves, or carried on their simple 
housekeeping under the shade of a sheltering tree. 
However healthful it might be when woods were 
green to have all-out-of-doors for one’s sleeping 
apartment, in winter nights, with ‘‘to and fro con- 
flicting wind and rain,” the snug shelter of roof 
and walls, the warmth of a protected fire, was cer- 
tainly a great improvement. 

We have gone on from that first cabin, each 
generation adding its ideas of comfort and refine- 
ment to the original ground-plan, the result being 
the modern house. With its close-fitting doors 
and double windows, its carpets of velvet and beds 
of down, its upholstery of curtains shutting out 
all draughts of air, and soft lounges tempting ever 
to recumbency, its ‘‘ handy” pipes of hot water, 
its complicated system of drains ; and, Jastly, its 
swart servant in the cellar, the patent furnace, 
sending up wave upon wave of hot air, what more 
could mortal man desire for ease ? 

But now arise grumblers among us, to tell us 
that this perfection of civilization, our modern 
house, is really a most iniquitous consummation of 
device, a worse than Pandora's box, for in it we 
are shut up with all the evils upon our heads. 
They tell us that for every footfall upon the soft 
carpet so many cubic inches of dust and woolen 
fluff are taken into our lungs; that our rich cur- 
tains and soft-cushioned lounges are so many nest- 
ling places for noxious vapors and fever germs; 
that our drains send up to us miasmatic poison by 
a refiex action from the sewers ; and that to sit in 
this snug box, with every opening closed that could 
admit the blessed air of heaven, and with the fur- 
nace pumping into the already charged atmos- 
phere its torrents of baked, devitalized air, is simply 
to hasten the time when another and narrower 
apartment will suffice for all our mortal needs. 

‘Tear down,” say these fanatics, these apostles 
of barbarism, ‘‘tear down your curtains and let 
Pull up 
your carpets, and oil your floors, that you may see 
all the dust that rests upon the polished surface. 
If you must have a carpet under foot let it be a 
small patch in the center, that can be earried into 
the airand beaten every morning. Brick up the 
pipes and flues that have brought the underground 
air into the parlor; break a hole in the polished 
marble front of every chimney; and put an open 
fire therein, wood or coal as you choose, but some- 
thing that burns before your eyes, and carries its 
own smoke and dust up the chimney. Do this, 
and there may be a chance for you to have a clear 
brain and a healthy body, and eut off from your 
doctor half his fee. Cling to your upholstery, your 
dust, your poisoned air, in that hermetieally sealed 
saloon, and don’t come asking for sympathy when 
diptheria invades your household, when your eld- 
est daughter developes weak lungs, or paralysis: 
or apoplexy strikes you down !” 

A somewhat near parallel might be drawn, it 
strikes us, between this state of things in the 
houses we live in, and the morale of the churches, 
with their manifold conditions ; the upholstery, if 
we may so speak, of articles and forms ; the close 
and polished walls which shut them in from even 
their nearest neighbors, and the precise tempera- 
ture of emotional warmth which this sect or that 
alone may breathe. Can we wonder that, in spite 
of revivals and mission services, year after year 
adds to the number of men who say, openly or tacit- 
ly: ‘It is better out of doors. There is purer air 
there. We breathe freer.” Must we not rejoice 
when a church, braver than its neighbors, flings 
open door and window and lets the sunshine in? 
If it tears down ancient hangings and removes 
partition walls, do we need to remind ourselves 
that these are but the work of human hands? 

The Jewish ritual, gorgeous and complete in its. 
ceremonial, faded in the sunlight that followed the 
footsteps of Christ. What ritual, what form of ser- 
vice, did He establish who taught the people in 
the fields on the Sabbath-day, or gathered them 
together on the mountain side ; who spake to. them 
from out the ship, ‘‘ the multitude standing on the 
shore”? When He made them ‘‘to sit down by 
companies upon the green grass,” or dispensed 
living water by the wayside well, the eommon peo- 
ple heard Him gladly. From tha‘ first Open Com- 
munion under the blue Syriaa sky how far haye 





we traveled ! . 
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The discord of creeds, teaching for doctrine the 
commandinents of men ; the clashing between sym- 
bols on the one side and symbolic observances on 
the other ; cross and crucifix arrayed as foes ; pos- 
turing and vestments parted among them, the 
black robe for those, for these the gorgeous cope 
and stole; learned and earnest men concerning 
themselves witH the details of church millinery ; 
how pitiful is it all. 

Do the Puritanie churches exalt themselves and 
give thanks that they are not as these? Are they 
indeed the houses of faith, sheltering those in 
brotherly and sisterly accord, yet open to the way- 
farer and the pilgrim, and especially open to the 
clear, searching winds of heaven and the sunshine 
of the Father’s love? Or are they too often close 
corporations, boasting each a lock of peculiar con- 
struction which makes fast the door? Only to 
certain words will the key turn and the door open ? 
Only, alas, to certain and set form of words ! 

Organization, association of those ‘‘of one ac- 
cord in one place” is needful and natural as the 
family is. It gives comfort and strength. Man is 
so constituted that the magnetism of a multitude, 
the chorus of many voices, is a mighty power. It 
is twice blest, acting not only as a collected force, 
but returning again in sweetness and strength to 
each man and woman there. 

We gather ourselves together in churches to 
worship the Father who maketh his sun to shine 
ou the evil and on the good, and who sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust. What a Broad 
Church prophecy is here ! 

For wutual confidence, exhortation, encourage- 
ment, for concert of action, we need a gathering 
place, a method, a harmonious routine, if you will. 


But when to the simplicity of this service comes | 


the hair-splitting of councils and schools, the shib- 
boleth of articles and confessions of faith, the con- 
fusion of rubrie and canons, then indeed church 
walls begin ‘‘a prison make,” and “iron bars” a 
creed. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
—The Watchman and Reflector, one of the ablest 


courage to say: ‘For ourselves, we have more sym- 
pathy with those who defend error in a right spirit 


There is a good reason for this in the fact that one who 





editor could’ not be induced to pay him the compli- 
ment of defending himself, passed out at the door with 
agtowl. Thereupon, Mr. Greeley, rismg, with his pen 
in his hand, and, following the departing censor, cried 
out, ** Come back, friend, and free your mind. Don’t 
go off without entirely relieving yourself.”” We are 
much obliged to the Pacific Churchman for its opin- 
ion, and for reminding us of this story. 


—The venerable Dr. Caswell, late President of 
Brown University, aud cne of the most distinguished of 
the whole body of American Baptist divines, responds 
with full assent to the protest of the Rev. Dr. Church 
against the action of the Long Island Baptist Associa- 
tion, disfellowshiping the Lee Avenue Church for its 
open communion views. Writing in the Watchman 
and Reflector, he says: 

“We are in danger of disintegration, as you must evidently 

perceive, from the zeal, may I not say from the intolerance, 
of some good men among us, in demanding uniformity in 
ritual observance, to the injury of charity and mutual co- 
operation in good works. It is a zeal for the leiter which kill- 
eth as against the Spirit which giveth life. Enforced uni- 
formity, as every one knows, has been the bane of the church 
wherever it has been tried. In its long and checkered history 
the church has seen no sadder day than that in which ecclesi- 
astical zealots, armed with the power, have attempied to 
compel uniformity at the expense of exclusions, pains and 
penalties. . . If a disciple of another church comes to 
our communion with a sincere desire to celebrate with us the 
Saviour’s dying love, I would not turn him away, I would 
not withhold from him the consecrated elements; I could 
not in my conscience say to hime’ Christian Brother, we love 
you dearly in the Lord, but we have no room for you here. 
We want none here but such as go with us.’ Let the brother 
stay, let him eat and drink, discerning the Lord’s body; and 
let the blessing of our commo@# Lord be upon him and upon 
us. Secondly, if a member of a Baptist Church should be away 
from his home, and should find himself on a communion 
Sabbath worshiping with an evangelical church of another 
name, and should feel it a spiritual privilege to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper, let him do so. According to my notion of the 
thing, that is a privilege which he has in Christ Jesus, and I 
would not consent that any man or church should deprive 
him of it. Thirdly, as before stated, I would not require as- 
sent to close communion as a condition of membership.”’ 
Dr. Caswell expresses his belief that such fathers of the 
Baptist denomination as Drs. Baldwin, Gano, Sharp, 
Lucius Bolles, Jonathan Going, Irah Chace, James D. 
Knowles, Robert W. Cushman and Baron Stow, weuld 
have granted all that he claims in the way of personal 
Christian liberty. 


—Dr. John Hall is one of the wisest and best 


, : ; of men, but we venture to doubt if he is quite cor- 
as well as soundest of evangelical journals, has the | 


rect in saying, as he dces, in the Evangelist, that “a 
church has no vocation to provide amusements. They 


> | may be necessaries like boots, or luxuries like French 
than for those who defend truth in a wrong spirit.” 


; eace to provide them. 


“defends truth in a wrong spirit’ is in a frame of | 


mind which invites evil suggestions and leads to wrong 
conclusions; while ‘“‘the defender of error in a mght 
spirit’ ison the sure road to truth, having his mind 
open to all divinest influences. 

—The Congregationalist, which has heretofore 
exercised a keen-eyed vigilance in detecting any sup- 
posed tendency on the part of its neighbors toward a 
departure from orthodoxy, has now become itself the 
object of a similar vigilance on the part of some “ de- 
fenders of the faith,’ who think it has show. a dispo- 
sition to throw down the very walls of our Zion. The 
offense, for which it has been called to account by no 
less an authority than the President of Dartmouth 
College, is in the utterance of these words: 

“All accurately informed persons know very well that 

both the Unitarians and Orthodox have meved from their 
positions of doctrine and of practice of fifty years ago, so 
far, that there is nearly as much difference to-day between 
the present posture of cach and that which it formerly oeeu- 
pied as there was then between each and the other—probably 
more than there now is between each and the other. This 
drift and modification has by no means been all, or chiefly, on 
the one side, to the exclusion of the other. Both have changed 
ground ; and each has’approgched the other.” 
Dr. Smith, after reading this passage, took up his pen 
to ask of the Congregationalist a “bill of particulars” 
as to the “drift and modification” referred to. The 
answer of the Congregationalist was a refusal to print 
what Dr. Smith wrote, which thereupon was sent to 
other journals eager to give hima hearing. The de- 
nial of a hearing in the Congreyationalist to a man so 
distinguished for piety, learning, and Christian zeal as 
the President of Dartmouth College‘has caused a good 
deal of excitement in New England, and the end is not 
yet. We confess our surprise at seeing our Boston 
contemporary set in the dock for trial as a heretic, and 
most sincerely do we hope that the affliction will be 
sanctified for its good. 

—Our fondness for compliments is such that we 
cannot forbear to copy this from the Pacific Church- 
man: f 

“The Christian Union, H. W. Beecher Editor, has its usual 
variety of non-commitalism, in religion and politics. Of all 
the dreary and uncertain reading we have to wade through 
weekly, the dreariest and most uncertain are the gushing 
nonentities of the Christian Union.” 

It is a comfort to hear a really pacific opinion of one’s 
self once ina while. We are reminded of a little story 
of the late Horace Greeley. Ona certain occasion, as 
he sat writing at bis editorial desk, he received a visit 
from an irate man who spent fifteen minutes in pour- 
ing out upon his head a torrent of denunciation, to 
which the abused man replied not by so much as & sin- 
gle word. At length, the visitor, seeing that the great 


clocks, but the church has not been called into exist- 
She has other work to do, and 
the amusements—for which, no doubt, there is a place 
—should spring out of the ordinary life of the commu- 
nity.” It seems to us that this attitude of the church 
in relation to amusements is a mistake. 
be necessary that, in her organized capacity, sheshould 
provide amusements for the young under her care; 
but it is necessary and important for Christians, if they 
would save their children from demoralization, to do 
so. 
nary life of the community” are often demoralizing, 
and the young of Christian familics can be kept from 
indulging in them only by offering them something 


better in their place. The church, whether it provides 


| amusements or not, should at least recognize their ne- 





cessity and their usefulness, and not only allow but 
encourage the young to engage in them under proper 
limitations. To frown upon all the amusements that 


“spring out of the ordinary life of the community,” | 


and yet offer nothing better, is to war against the 
manifest will of God as revealed in human nature. 
The young require amusements, while for those in 
mature life they are wholesome, aud those amuse- 
ments are best in which all classes mingle freely, the 
young contributing their buoyant life, and the old 
their guiding but not crushing influence. The idea 
that Christianity and amusements are incompatible 
with each other works mischief continually, tending 
on the one hand to lower the tone of amusements, and 
on the other to make religion distasteful to the young. 


—If the rumor that General Grant has concluded 
to nominate James Russell Lowell for Minister to St. 


It may not a 
. | that “the Advance and some other religious papers 


The amusements which ‘‘spring out cf the ordi- | susan? 
| ul . 


| ilant as the Advance in repelling 











Petersburg turns out to be true, the country will have | 


cause for congratulation. To what political party Mr. 
Lowell belongs at present—if indeed he belongs to any 
—it might be difficult even for him to say; but of his 
qualifications to represent the United States at St. Pe- 
tersburg or elsewhere there can be no doubt. 

—We hope it is not required of us to believe that 
the Pope was infallible when he called Mr. Gladstone 
“a viper.” There is an apostolic injunction, ‘ Be 
courteous,” which is as good for a Pope es for anybody 
else. Indeed, we wish that all the Popes, big and lit- 
tle, could once be convinced that it is possible for men 
to question their decrees and yet be honest. Infallible 
persons, of whatever denomination, if they would not 
subject their pretensions to suspicion, should avoid any 
exhibition of ill-temper in speaking of others. 

—The election for Rector of the University of 
Glasgow was productive of the usual amount of stu- 
dents’ fun and college doggerel. Disraeli was ridiculed 
by the Independents as “ the last remnant of the ge- 
nius of the Jews,’’ while the Tory boys consigned Mr, 
Emerson to contempt as “a bad imitation of. the 





Heathen divinity, Pan,” who “should be allowed to 
sit for the rest of his days in the forest primeval, piping 
on his rustic instrument.”’ That the American cardi- 
date, running against the English Prime Minister, got 
500 of the 1,200 votes cast, isa fact equally gratifying 
and surprising. 

—Rev. Washington Gladden has resigned his 
place as associate editor of the Independent. We under- 
stand that he intends to return to the pulpit. Relig- 
ious journalism can ill spare such a man as he. During 
his connection with the Independent he has shown 
himself a vigorous and brilliant editorial writer, and, 
what is more, a man of high principle and earnest 
Christianity. Mr. Gladden belongs to the church mil- 
itant, and strikes downright blows against what he 
considers error—blows whose weight is edged by a 
pungent wit. But he has that true liberality, of the 
heurt as well as the head, which belongs to a man wlro 
contends not for victory but for the truth, and holds 
himself always open to new truth. Before entering 
upon editorial work, he was very successful as a pas- 
tor, reaching all ciasses but aiming esperially at the 
working people. We trust that his rare ability will 
yet be employed in the wider field of journalism. 
Meantime, happy is the church that gets him for a 
pastor. 

—Can we believe our eyes ? Here is the Interior, 
edited by Dr. F. L. Patton, the prosecutor of Dr. 
Swing, and the stoutest of Old School Presbyterians, 
coming to the help of the Congregationalist in ita 
effort to break down the wall of separation Between 
New England orthodoxy and Unitarianism! We 
would almost have been willing to stake our life on 
the prediction that the Interior would be found on 
the other side of that question, and be one of the 
very first to commend Dr. Smith, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, for his zeal and boldness in calling the Congrega- 
tionalist to account for its sympathy with Unitarians. 
But no—it commends our Boston contemporary for 
wisdom, and snubs the Dartmouth Doctor in these 
terms: 

“Dr. Smith and men of his stamp were those who slapped 
Dr. Huntington, now Episeopal Bisuop of Western New York, 
in the face as he came out of Unitarianism; the result of 
which was that that learned, gifted, sweet-souled Christian, 
who would have been an invaluable recruit, was lost to the 
Congregationalists. The Episcopalians made no such mis- 
tako, but speedily gave him a bishopric. George H. Hep- 
worth, who is now a power on the side of evangelism, was 
heartily welcomed by the Presbyterians, but he did not allow 
the Congregational hypers to tépel him from their polity into 
ours. If Dr. Smith shall drive Dr. Peabody, who recently de- 
livered a course of admirable lectures before our Union Sem- 
inary students, into cojperation with us rather than with the 
Congregationalists, we shall try to see that the kingdom of 
heaven loses nothing by it. Meantime, the Congregationaltst 
is warned that the watchmen are watching it. They have 
powerful glasses in one hand, and long tin dinner-horns in 
the other wherewith to ‘ sound the alarm.’ ”’ 

Verily, Saul is among the propltts at last! 
—The Lutheran Observer expresses its conviction 


have done more to weaken the bulwarks of public 
morality and religion in our country, by their incon- 
sistent and irreligious course’ on certain questions, 
‘than all the enemies of religion could effect in a. cen- 
What are we coming to, when a paper so vig- 
the inroads of heresy 
is thus set in the pillory to be a gazing-stock to every 
passer by? Perhaps the Christian Union, in spite of 
its rigid adherence to the ancient standards, may be 
next assailed! Fortunately, however, our reputation 
for orthodoxy is such as to make any assault of this 
kind unavailing. If the Advance needs our help to 
‘*pull through,” we shall render it right heartily. 

—A large body of the most distinguished citizens 
of this city have joined in an appeal to the Police 
Board to enforce the law forbidding theatrical exhibi- 
tions on Sunday. Among the signers of the appeal is 
Mr. Lester Wallack, manager of Wallack’s Theater, 
and Mr. Dion Boucicault, the distinguished actor. 
We are pleased also to observe the names of many 
Germans, who unite in this effort to enforce the law. 
We hope the Police Commissioners will do their duty. 

—The Interior speaks with great plainness of 
what it calls the folly of temperance politicians, and 
says ‘*‘ the history of the temperance reform shows that 
there is not a scrap of practical temperance legislation 
on thé statute-book of any State that did not get there 
without any assistance from them, but in deflance of 
their folly. The excellent laws against the evil which 
prevail in Obio, Indiana, Illinois, and many other 
States, were placed there by those friends of temper- 
auce who, while opposing and voting against each 
other on otber issues, each in his party organization, 
united on this moral issue and crystallized their cou- 
vietions into law. If we had to wait till these extrem- 
ists accomplished something for the cause, the young- 
est of us would die without the sight.” 

—The Christian at Work is very naturally an- 
noyed and indignant at a report, which has obtained 
considerable currency, that it is about to give up the 
ghost. Of course, the report is false, the paper having 
never been in a more flourishing condition than now. 

—Barnum’s Hippodrome, since its late return to 
New York, has increased attractions for the young 
folks and even for “the children of a larger growth” 
who rank as men and women. In some respects the 
exhibition may not be in accordance with our taste, 
but on the whole we can most conscientiously com- 
mend it as fulfilling a worthy design. 
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INQ Ul TR ING FRIE? NDS. 


’ 1, How do you erplain Hebrews x, 26: “ For if we 
sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaincth no more sacrifice for 
sins”? 
N the verse preceding the writer is speaking of 
the approach of ‘the day” in which God shall 
bring us to judgment, and what he says is, that if it is 
found at that day that we have willfully apostatized 
from Christ, we shall be judged as sinners. The 
“knowledge of the truth” is a very strong expression 
in the Greek, and according to Delitsch means “a 
living, believing knowledge of it, which has laid hold 
-of a man and fused him into union with itself.”’. The 
text does not say that such a man cannot repent, but 
that if he be found ina state of sin—if he is willfully 
sinning—when the divine inquest upon his character 
shall take place, there is no more a sacrifice for him. 
“That he has exhausted the virtue of the One Sacri- 
five is not said; but in proportion to his willing rejec- 
tion of it, has it ceased to operate forhim. . . And 
this is still more forcibly brought out when the scene 
of action is transferred to the great day of the Lord’s 
coming, and he is found in that state irreparably.” 
-(Alford.) Remember in this connection that other 
saying, broader and deeper than we have ever dream- 
ed: “Ile that cometh unto melI will in no wise cast 
out.” .For him who “willfully” and persistently re- 
fuses to come there is no benefit in the sacrifice. 


2. Have we not just as good reason for believing in 
ethe real “Real Presence,” or that our Saviour, when 
“he spoke of that faith which can remove mountatus, 
spoke literally as we have to believe in a real lake of 
jire and brimstone ?”’ 

We did net know that anybody ia this country, at 

this day, believed in a real lake of fire and brimstone. 

3. Do you believe in infant baptism? 

We do not believe that infant baptism is obligatory, 
but it is permissible. It bas not immediate effect 
upon the child. Indirectly, and through the influence 
upon the parents of a public act of dedication of their 
children to God’s service, it has a remote influence 
upon the child. The Scripture warrant for infant 
baptism is far-fetched and inconclusive. But if in- 
ielligently practiced as an act of dedication, we think 
it both useful and comely. 


4. When the superintendent of cur Sunday-schoot 
had made the Holy Ghost the subject of an address, a 
littte girl asked me, * What is the Holy Ghost?” ITow 
should I have answered so that a child's mind could 
grasp it? 

In the first place your superintendent should not 
attempt to teach such subjects to little children. 
Which leads us to remark that the subjects of our 
present International Series of Sunday-school Lessons 
are sometimes very ill-chosen. One of two courses is 
possible in Sunday-school teaching. You may have 
uniformity of lessons by confining them to subjects 
suitable to all scholars. Or, you may havea curricu- 
lum embracing the widest range of biblical study by 
putting the scholars through it in grades, giving the 
different classes of pupils lessons suitable to their un- 
derstandings. But those who arrange the present Inter- 
national Series seem to be trying to put old and young 
through the same extended course, and one very 
poorly fitted to the comprehension of some classes of 
pupils. But, how much do you, or does any one, know 
about the Holy Ghost? _ difficulty is not how but 
what to teach. Beyond the bare fact no one has any 
knowledge. God did not teach the world about the 
Holy Ghost in the infancy of the race—let us learn 
not to try to teach the smallest children what we grasp 
with difiiculty ourselves. 


5. Many yeaas ago, whilst book-keeper in a commis. 
sion house, I made an error in rendering an account 
to one of the constituents of the house, by which he was 
loser to the amount of $100. Soon after I discovered 
the error, but through fear of my employer I did not 
mention the fact, and it was never discovered by either 
party. My old employer is now dead, and I have taken 
his place. Is it incumbent on me to make good the 
amount ? 4 

Tf you had only wronged the correspondent of your 
house through carelessness or inadvertence you would 
be morally liable. But through your fear of your 
employer you let that inadvertence become something 
worse after your discovery of the mistake. By all 
means bear the loss yourself, since it is one for which 
you were accountable. 


6. A man with moderate means but with a determina- 
tion to supply his family with whatever valuable or 
useful books they necd,thinks of buying an Encyclope- 
dia. Which is the best work of the kind now in use ? 

We cannot decide. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
is too learned for popular use. Chambers’ is good but 
deficient in the department of American titles. The 
American Cyclopedia has many faults, but itis on the 
whole the best for general use. Get the new edition 
now in course of publication, There is great need for 
a Cyclopedia of a different character from any now 
in use among English speaking people. But you are 
right in regarding a Cyclopsedia as the basis of a good 
library, and the best substitute for a library. 

7. Were the twetve disciples Jews? 

Yes, every one of them. 
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porn a the 1 new Ainslie Semel for 
congregational use, the West Presbyterian Church at 
Bridgeton, N. J., has made it the singiag-book for their 
Sunday-school, one of the members volunteering to 
bear the increased expense. This is an experiment: 
the school singing the same music that the church 
does; and so far it is claimed to have proved success- 
ful. For ourselves wo are not quite prepared to give 
up the children’s own songs, which they know to be 
written expressly for themselves, and which they sing 
with all the glee and appreciation of childhood. Be- 
sides, are Hymnal “stanzas” invariably comprehen- 
sible to young minds? 

However wide the separation between Dissent- 
ing and @hurch of England congregations, the chil- 
dren of each at least are not to be kept apart, so far as 
their own feelings are concerned. They have lately 
had a gathering in Agricultural Hall, London, of Sun- 
day-schools representing the English Church, Wesley- 
ans, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Independents, which 
were addressed by an established vicar, but *here is 
no mention of any protest made by the “Church” 
children against joining in a service with dissenting 
children, Suppose, now,fhat the Sunday-school should 
become the means of breaking up some of the exclu- 
siveness on the other side; it is making us less sectarian 
over here 


The note-books of missionaries of the American 
Sunday-school Union have already at different times 
furnished this column with mest interesting items. 
This week the following are added: Two years ago 
missionary Snowden organized Mount Carmel Union 
Sunday-school in Nebraska, iu a sod-house, which the 
falling rains were washing and covering the floor with 
mud; recently he was there again, only to find a wel- 
come change; vear the ruins of the old sod establish- 
ment stood a new, white, frame school-house; there 
have been a score or more of conversiens in the school, 
and it has grown into a flourishing church. Mission- 
ary Cassell who organized a Sunday-scbeol among the 
Indians of West Missouri, ander many difficulties, has 
since heard that it is well sustained, and that they are 
about to build a church there. Missionary Houston, 
laboring in eight counties in South Western Virginia, 
reports 56 new Sunday-schools organized in that re- 
gion, some of them in very destitute places, and more 
than half of them needing singing and library books. 

A rollicking time they must have had at the re- 
anion of one of the Brooklyn Sunday-schools, the other 
evening, if they carried out their programme as it was 
printed on the card of invitation, which cach scholar 
had the privilege to send to aplaymate. Fii=t came a 
grand march,then Blind-man’s-buff, followed by music, 
Drop the Handkerchief, music, Copenhagen, singing by 
the school, refreshments, 1 am a Poor Widow, I ho, 
music, Blind-man’s-buff, music, Fox and Geese, music, 
Oats, peas, beans and barley grows, singing by the 
school, zood-night. 

There seems to be a growing interest in the 
question how far a church should undertake the active 
supervision of its Sunday school. The latter bas here; 
tofore been left pretty much to manage itself, but tis 
tendency is now toward a closer alliance of the two in 
the matter of the school’s organivation. Asa late in- 
stance of this we find that the Illinois Baptists at their 
last general association at Bloomington, inclined to 
regard the Sunday school simply as the church at 
work, and therefore advised the churches to elect the 
officers of their schools, and in every way to consider 
the school as under the direction of the church. The 
same action bas been taken in other instances. The 
subject was also brought up by the last English Con- 
gregational Union at Huddersfield, where Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy made an interesting statement to the effect 
that twenty-five years ago he had a new constitutien 
provided for his Sunday school, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of which was that the school was but the church 
discharging its duty tu its own children and to the 
children of neighbors. On that principle the pastor 
was cx-officio president of the school, the deacons be- 
ing ex-officio members of the committee. The teachers 
elected one-half of the committee, the church the 
other half. The appointment of office-bearers in the 
school was primarily with the teachers, but had to re- 
ceive the sanction of the church before taking effect. 
It was of the utmost importance that the teachers 
should choose the superintendent, but it was equally 
important that their choice should be confirmed by 
the church. The system he bad described had been in 
operation for more than a quarter of a century, and 
he had nover heard a whisper of a difficulty in carry- 
ing it out. The whole church was interested in the 
school, and the school regarded itself as simply doing 
the church’s work. The Union adopted a resolution 
calling attention to the importance of the church bay- 
ing a voice in the appointment of teachers ana super- 
intendents. 


Georgia Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians bave jus organized a State Union Sun- 
day-school Convention with the object of vitalizing 
the State schools. Every denomination is invited to 




















co}m rate in the work. The convention met at At- 
lanta, elected .W. G. Whidby President, and inter- 
changed Views us to how school exercises may be im- 
proved, ani teachers and pupils stimulated to improve 
themselves. A constitution was adopted allowing one 
delegate to eye y twenty pupils of each school, and ap- 
pointing the seco.1d Friday in May as the time for the 
annual meetings. 
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ce the Yale Catalogue of 1874-5 we learn that 
the Art School connected with the University is at- 
tracting more attention among the students than here- 
tofore. Twenty-one special students receive regular 
instruction and eighty-eight undergraduate members 
of the Sheffield Scientific School receive instruction in 
drawing. The Academical Department sends as yet 
only four regular attendants, less than one per-centum 
of the whole number, but considering the small ac- 
count that has hitherto been taken of art as an educa- 
tor perhaps we ought not to expect more. For the 
information of those who may be interested we will 
say that the Yale Art Schoel was founded by the late 
Augustus Russell Street, who gave the college a large 
sum for the erection of a suitable building and the 
endowment of professorships. Subsequent donations 
were made by Mrs. Street. The building contains 
commodious galleries and class rooms, and the school 
is open to all who wish to avail themselves of ita in- 
structions, good general character being almost the 
sole condition. The course includes painting in oils 
and water-colors, etching, geometrical and perspective 
drawing, and a full course of lectures on the history, 
philosophy and criticism of art. The collections eim- 
brace the Jarves Gallery of Italiau paintings, number- 
ing one hundred and twenty pictures dating from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth centuries; the Trumbull 
Gallery, containing many original pcrtraits of men 
eminent during the Revolutionary War; and a large 
and valuable collection of casts from the most famous 
antiques in Europe. Among the recent additions to 
the Art Gallery are several gifts from friends of the 
college, including a Roman cinerary urn, of the time 
of the Cresars,a head of Christ in terra cotta, anda 
cartoon of Correggio. All these from Mr. and Mrs. 
A.C, Alden of this city. The cartoon mentioned is a 
valuable addition to the collection. Mr. R. S. Fel- 
lowes, of the Class of 1832, lately presented sixty sum- 
bers of the superbly illustrated magazine published 
under Government patronage at Naples, and showing 
the finest of the Pompeiian relics. This is very valu- 
able for studemts of the arts of design, for no more 
beautiful decorations exist than those of the Pom- 
peiian frescoes and pavements. A number of new 
casts have lately been received from abroad, including 
a Discobolus from the Vatican aud a series from the 
works of a modern Italian sculptor. 








Interesting letters have lately been published in 
some of the New York dailies, describing the archi- 
tectural discoveries made by recent Government ex- 
peditions in Southern Arizona. The first perfect house 
was discovered en an almost inaccessible ledge, over- 
hanging the valley of the Rio Mancos. The Tribune 
correspondent thus describes it: 


“There, 700 measured feet above the vaHey, perched ona 
little ledge onhy just large enough to hold it, was a two-story 
house made of finely-cut sandstone, each block about 4x6 
inches, accurately fitted and set in mortar now harder than 
the stone itself. The floor was the ledge upon which it rested, 
and the roof the overhanging rock. There were three rooms 
upon the ground floor, cach one 6 by 9 fect, with partition 
walls of faced stone. Between the stories was originally a 
wood floor, traces of which still remained, as did also the 
cedar sticks set in the wall over the windows and door; but 
this y2* over the front room only, the height of the rocky 
roof behind net being sufficient to allow an attie there. Each 
of the stories was six feet in height, and all the rooms, up 
stairs anti down, were nicely plastered and painted what now 
looks a dull brick-red color, with a white band along the floor 
like a base-board. There was a low doorway from the ledge 
into the lower story, and another above, showing that the 
upper chamber was entered from without. The windows 
were large, square apertures, with no indication of any glaz- 
ing or shutters. They commanded a view of the whole valley 
for many miles. Near the house several convenient little 
niches in the rock were built into better shape, as though 
they had been used as cupboards or caches; and behind it a 
semi-circular wall inclosing the angle of the house and cliff 
formed a water reservoir holding two and a half hogsheads. 
The water was taken out of this from a window of the upper 
room, and the outer wall was carried up bigh, so as to protect 
one so engaged from missiles from below. In front of the 
house, which was the left side to one facing the bluff, an es- 
planade had been built to widen the narrow ledge and prob- 
ably furnish a commodious place for a kitchen. The abut- 
ments which supported it were founded upon a steeply- 
inclined smooth face of rock: yct so consummate was their 
masonry that these abutments still stand, although it would 
seem that a pound’s weight might slide them off.” 


These buildings are so old that there is no means of 
fixing a probable date of origin. In one or two instanees 
mentioned the cliff has fallen away during some, con- 
vulsion of nature, carrying tie house with it, but even 
this rough treatment was not enough to unsettle the 
work of these careful builders. How much of our 
modern masonry will remain for the study of anti- 
quarians three or four hundred years hence? 
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We and Our Deighbors : 


Tue RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Unele Tom's Cabin,” “ My Wife and I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A SOUL IN PERIL. 

T will be seen by the way in which we left poor 
1 Maggie that she stood in just one of those critical 
steep places of life where a soul is in pain and peril; 
where the turning ef a hair’s breadth may decide be- 
tween death and life. And it is something uot only to 
the individual, but to the whole community, what a 
woman may become in one of these crises of life. 

Maggie had a rich, warm, impulsive nature, full of 
passion, fire, energy; she had personal beauty and the 
power that comes from it; she had in her all that 
might have made the devoted wife and mother, to 
give strong sons and daughters to our republic, and to 
bring them up to strengthen our country. But de- 
ceived, betrayed, led astray by the very impulses 
which should have ended in home and marriage, with 
even her best friends condemning her, her own heart 
condemning her, the whole face of the world set 
agaiust her, her feet stood in slippery places, 

There is another life open to the woman whom the 
world judges and rejects and condemns; a life short, 
bad, desperate; a life of revenge, of hate, of deceit; 
a life in which woman, outraged and betrayed by 
man, turns bitterly upon him to be the tempter, the 
betrayer, the ruiner of man; to visit misery and woe 
on the society that condemns her. 

Many a young man has been led to gambling, and 
@rinking, and destruction; many a wife’s happiness 
has been destroyed; many 2 mother has wept on a 
sleepless pillow over a son worse than dead, only be- 
cause some woman, who at a certain time in her iife 
might have been saved to honor and good living, has 
been left to be a vessel of wrath fitted to destruction. 
For we have seen in Maggic’s history there were 
points all along where the girl wight huve been turned 
another and a better way.- 

{f Mrs. Maria Wouvermans, instead of railing at her 
le ve of feathers and flowers, watching for her halting, 
and secking occasion against ber, had only had grace 
to do for her what lies in the power of every Christian 
inistress; if she had won her confidence, given mother- 
ly care and sympathy, and trained her up under the 
protection of her household influences, it might have 
been otherwise. Or supposing that Maggie were too 
self-willed, too elate with the flatteries that come to 
young beauty, to be saved from a fall, vet after that 
fali, when she rose, humbled, ashamed, then agaiu was 
there a chance of retrieval. 

Perhaps there is never a time when man or woman 
has a better chance, with suitable help, of building a 
good character than just after a humiliating fall 
which has taught them their own weakness, and given 
them a sad experience of the bitterness of sin. 

Nobody wants to be sold under sin, and go the whole 
length in iniquity, and when one has just gone far 
enough in wrong living to perceive in advance all its 
pains and penalties, there is often an agonized effort 
to get back to respectability, like the clutching of the 
drowning man for the shore. The waters of death are 
cold and bitter, and nobody wants to be drowned. 

But it is just at this point that the poor drowning 
hand is wrenched off, society fears that the poor wet 
wretch will upset its respectable boat; it pushes him 
or her off, and rows over the last drowning bubbles. 

And this is not in the main because men and women 
are hard-hearted or cruel, but because they are busy, 
every one of them, with their own works and ways; 
burried, driven, with no time, strength, or heart-leisure 
for more than they are doing, What is one poor 
soul struggling in the water, swimming up stream, to 
the great, pushing, busy, bustling world? 

Nothing in the review of life strikes us as so pitiful 
as fhe absolute nothingness of the individual in the 
ereat mass of human existence. To each living, 
breathing, suffering atom the consciousness of what 
one desires and suffers is so intense, and to every one 
else so faint. Itis faint even to the nearest and dear- 
est, compared to what it is to one’s self. “The heart 
knoweth, its own bitterness, and a stranger iuter- 
meddleth not therewith.” 

Suppose yeu were suddenly struck down to-day by 
death in any of its dreadful forms, how much to you, 
how little to the world! how littk even to the friendly 
world, who think well of you and wish you kindly. 
‘Che paper that tells the tale searcely drops from their 
haud; a few shocked moments of pity or lamentation 
perhaps, and then returns the discussion of what we 
shall have for dinner, and whether the next dress be 
cut with flounces or folds; the gay waves of life dance 
and glitter over the last bubble which marks where 
you sank, 

So we have seen poor Maggie with despair and bitter- 
Dess in her heart, wandering, on a miserable cold day, 
through the Christmas rejoicings of New York on the 
very verge of going back to courses that end in un- 
utterable degradation and misery; and yet how little 
it a of anybody's business to seek or to save her. 

So,” said Mrs. Wouverman’s, in a tone of exulta- 
tion, when she heard of Maggie's flight, “I hope; I'm 
sure, Eva’s had enough of her fine ways of managing! 








Miss Maggie's off, just as I knew she'd be. That girl is 
a baggage! And now, of course, nothing must do but 
Mary must be off to look for her, and then Eva is left 
witb all her house on her hands, I should think this 
would show her that my advice wasn't so altogether to 
be scorned.” 

Now it isn’t to be presumed that Mrs. Wouvermans 
really was so cruel as to exult in the destruction of 
Maggie, and the perplexity and distress of her mother, 
or in Eva's domestic discomfort—yet there was some- 
thing very like this in the tone of these remarks. 

What is the feeling of satisfaction which we have 
when things that we always said we knew, turn out 
just as we predicted? Had we rather really our neigh- 
bor would be proved a thief and a liar than to be 
proved in a mistake ourselves? Would we be willing 
to have somebody topple headlong into destruction for 
the sake of being able to say ‘I told you so’’? 

Mrs. Wouvermans did not ask herself these pointed 
questions, and so she stirred her faultless and excellent 
coffee without stirring up a doubt of her own Chris- 
tianity—for, like you and me, Mrs. Wouvermans held 
herself to be an ordinarily good Christian. 

Gentle, easy Mrs. Van Arsdel heard this news with 
acquieseence. “ Weil, girls, so that Maggie's run off and 
so settled the matter; and, on the whole, I’m notsorry, 
for that ends Eva’s responsibility for her; and, after 
all, I think your aunt was half right about that mat- 
ter. One doesn’t waut to bave too much to do with 
such people.” 

“But, mamma,” said Alice, “it seems such a dread- 
ful thing that such a young girl, not older than I 
am, should be utterly lost.” 

“Yes, but you can’t help it, and such things are hap- 
pening all the time, and it isn’t worth while making 
ourselves unhappy about it. I'm sure Eva acied like 
a little saint about it, and the girl cau have ne one to 
blame but herself.” 

“T know,” said Alice; “Eva told me about it. It 
was Aunt Maria, with her usual vigor and activity, 
precipitated the catastrophe. Eva had just got the 
girl into good ways, and all going smoothly, when 
Aunt Maria came in and broke everything up. I must 
say L think Aunt Maria is a nuisance.” 

“Oh, Alice, how can you talk so when you know 
that your aunt is thinking of nothing so much as bow 
to serve and advance you girls?” 

*She is thinking of how to carry her own will and 
pleasure; and we girls are like so many ninepins that 
she wants to set up or knock down to suit her game. 
Now, she has gone and invited those Stephenson girls 
to spend the holidays with her.” 

* Well, you know it’s entirely on youraccount, Alice; 
you girls. The Stephensons are a very desirabie faum- 
ily to cultivate.” 

“Yes; it’s all a sort of artifice, so that they may 
have to invite us'to visit them next summer at New- 
port. Now, T never was particularly interested in 
those girls. They always seemed to me insipid sort of 
people; and to feel obliged to be very attentive and 
cultivate their intimacy with any such view seems to 
me a sort of maneuvering that is very repulsive to 
me—it decsn't seem honest.” 

“But now your aunt has got them; then we must be 
attentive to them,” pleaded Mrs. Van Arsdel. 

* Oh, of coprse. What lam complaining of is that my 
aunt can’t let us alone; that she is always scheming 
for us, planning ahead for us, getting people that we 
must be attentive to, and all that; and then because 
she’s our aunt and devoted to our interests one’s con- 
science is all the while troubling us because we don’t 
like her better. The truth is, Aunt Maria is a constant 
annoyance to me, and I reproach myself for not being 
grateful to her. Now, Angelique and I are on a com- 
mitiee for buying the presents for the Christmas-tree 
of our mission-school, and we shail bave to go up and 
get the tree up, and it’s no small work to dress a 
Cbhristmas-tree—in fact, we shall just have our hands 
full without the Stephensons. We are going up to 
Eva's this very morning to talk this matter over and 
make out our lists of things; and for my part I find 
the Stephensons altogether de trep.” 

Meanwhile, in Eva's little dominion peace and pros- 
perity had returned with the return of Mary to the 
kitchen cabinet. A few days’ withdrawal of that im- 
portant portion of the household teaches the mistress 
many thiags, and among others none more definitely 
than the real dignity and importance of that sphere 
which is generally regarded as least and lowest. 

Mary had come back disheartened from a fruitless 
quest. Maggie bad indeed been at Poughkeepsie 
and spent a day and night with a widowed sister of 
Mary’s, and then, following a restless impulse, gone 
back into New York—she bad gone back, none knew 
whither; and Mary was going on with her duties with 
that quiet, acquiescent sadness with which people of 
her class bear sorrow which they have no leisure to 
indulge, The girl had for two or three years been lost 
to her; but the brief interval of restoration seemed 
to have made the pang of losing again still more 
dreadful. Then the anticipated mortification of hav- 
ing to teH Mike of it, and the thought of what Mike 
and Mike's wife would say, were a stinging poison. 
Though Maggie's flight was really due in a great 
measure to Mike’s own ungracious reception of her 
and his harsh upbraidings, intensified by what she 
overheard from Mrs. Wouvermans, yet Mary was quite 
sure that Mike would receive it as a confirmation of 
his own sagacity in the opinion he had pronounced. 

The hardness and apathy with which even near re 
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lations will consign their kith and kin to utter ruin is 
one of the sad phenomena of life. Mary knew that 
Mike would say to ber, ‘ Didn't I tell you so? The 
girl's gone to the bad; let her go! She’s made her 
bed; let her lie in it.” 

It was only from her gentile, sympathetic mistress 
that Mary met with a word of comfort. Eva talked 
with ber, and encouraged her to pour out to her all 
her troubles and open the door of her heart to her 
sorrows. Eva cheered and comforted her all she 
could, theugh she had small hopes herself. 

She had told Mr. Feliows, sue said, and Mr. Fellows 
knew all about New York—knew everybody and 
everything—and if Maggie were there he would be 
sure to hear of her; “and if she is anywhere in New 
York I will go to her,” said Eva, “and persuade her to 
come back and be a good girl. And don't you tell your 
brother anything about it. Why need he know? I 
dare say we shall get Maggie back and all going right 
1 core he knows anything about it.” 

Eva had just been talking to this effect to Mary in 
the kitchen, and came back into her parlor to find 
there poor, fluttering, worried little Mrs. Betsey Ben- 
thusen, who had come in to bewail her prodigal son, of 
whom now for three days and nights no tidings had 
been heard. 

“IT came in to ask you, dear Mrs. Henderson, if any- 
thing has been heard from the advertising of Jack? I 
declare, 1 haven't been able to sleep since he went, I 
am so worried. I dare say you must think it silly of 
me,’ she said, wiping her eyes, * but I am just so silly. 
I really had got so fond of him—1I feel so lonesome 
without bim.”’ 

“Silly, dear friend!” said Eva in her usual warm, 
impulsive way, “no, indeed; I think it’s perfectly nat- 
ural that you should feel as you do. I think, for my 
part, these poor dumb pets were given us to love, and 
if we do love them we can’t help feeling anxious about 
them when they are gone.” 

* You see,” said Mrs, Betsey, “if I only knew—but I 
don't—if I knew just where he was, or if he waa weil 
treated—but then Jack is a dog that has been used to 
kindness, and it would come hard to him to have to 
suffer hunger and thirst, and be kicked about and 
abused. I lay and thought about things that might 
happeu to him, last night, till I fairly cried ’—and the 
tears stood in the misty blue eyes of the faded littie 


| old gentlewoman in attestation of the possibility. ‘1 


got so wrought up,” she continued, “that I actually 
prayed to my Heavenly Father to take care of my 
poor Jack, Do you think that was profaue, Mrs. Hene 
derson ?—1 just could not help it.” 

* No, dear Mrs. Betsey, I don’t think it was profane; 
I think it was just the most sensible thing you could 
do. You know our Saviour says that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without our Father, and I'm sure 
Jack is a good deal larger than a sparrow.” 

‘* Well, I didn’t tell Doreas,” said Mrs. Betsey. “ be- 
cause she thinks I’: foolish, and [suppose lam. I’m 
a broken-up old woman now, and I never bad as much 
strength of mind as Dorcas, anyway. Dorcas bas a 
wry strong mind,” said littie Mrs. Betsey in a tone of 
awe; “she has tried all she could to strengthen mine, 
but she can’t do much with me.” 

Just at this instant Eva, looking through the win- 
dow down street, saw Jim Fellows approaching, with 
Jack's head appearing above his shoulder in that easy. 
jaunty attitude with which the restored lamb is repre- 
sented in a modern engraving of the good shepherd. 

There he sat, to be sure, with a free and easy air of 
bright, doggish vivacity, as perehed aloft with his pink 
tongue hanging gracefully out of his mouth, and his 
great, bright eyes and little black tip of a nose gleam- 
ing out from the silvery thicket of his hair, looking 
anything but penitent for all the dismays and sorrows 
of which he had been the cause. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Betsey, do come here,” cried Eva; “ here 
is Jack, to be sure!” 

* You don’t say so! Why, so heis; that dear, good 
Mr. Fellows! how can I ever thank him enough!” 

And as Jim mounted the steps Eva hastened to open 
the door in anticipation of the door-bell. 

“Any dogs to-day, ma’am?’ said Jim in the tone of 
a pedlar. 

“Oh, Mrs. Henderson!" said Mrs. Betsey. But wheat 
further she said was lost in Jack’s vociferous barking. 
He had recognized Mrs. Betsey and struggled dowa 
out of Jim's arms and was leaping and capering and 
barking, overwhelming bis mistress with obstreperous 
caresses, in which there was not the slightest recogni- 
tion of any occasion for humility or penitence. Jack 
was forgiving Mrs. Betsey with all his might and main 
for all the trouble he had caused, and expressing his 
perfect satisfaction and delight at finding himself at 
home again. 

“ Well,”’ said Jim, in answer to the numerous ques- 
tions showered upon him, “the fact is that Dixon 
and I were looking up something to write about ina 
not very elegant or reputable quarter of New York, 
and suddenly, as we were passing one ef the dance 
houses, that girl Maggie darted out with Jack in her 
arms, and calling after me by name, she said: ‘ This 
poor dog beiongs to the people opposite Mrs. Hender- 
aon’s He has been stolen away, and won't you take 
bim back” I said Ll would, and then I said, ‘Seems to 
me, Maggie, you'd better come back, too, to your 
mother, who is worrying dreadfully about you.’ But 
she turned quickly and said, ‘The less said about me 
the better,’ and ran in.” 

“Oh how dreadful that anybody should be so de 
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praved at her age,”’ said little Mrs. Betsey, compla- 
eéntly caressing Jack. ‘*Mrs. Henderson, you have 
had a fortunate escape of her; you must be glad to get 
her out of your house. Well I must hurry home 
with him and get him washed up, for he’s in such a 
state! And do look at this ribbon! Would you know it 
ever had been aribbon? It’s thick with grease and 
dirt, and I dare say he’s covered with fleas. Oh Jack, 
Jack, what a trouble you have made me.” 

And the little woman complacently took up her 
criminal, who went off on her shoulder with his usual 
waggish air of impudent assurance. 

“See what tbe luck is to be a dog,” said Jim. ‘ No- 
body would have half the patience with a ragamuffin 
boy, now!” 

* But, seriously, Jim, what can be done about poor 
Maggie? I’ve promised her mother to get her back if 
she could be discovered.” 

* Well, really she is in one of the worst drinking 
saloons of that quarter, kept by mother Mogg, who is, 
0 put the matter explicitly, a sort of she devil. It 
isn’t a place where it would do for me or any of the 
boys to go. We are not calculated for missionary work 
in just that kind of field.” 

“Well, who can? What can be done. I’ve promised 
Mary to save her. I'll go myself if you'll show me 
the way.” 

“You, Mrs. Henderson? You don’t know what you 
are talking about. You never could go there. It isn’t 
to be thought of.”’ 

**But somebody must go, Jim; we can’t leave her 
-there.”’ 

“Well, now I think of it,” said Jim, “‘ there is a 
‘Methodist minister who has undertaken to set up a 
mission in just that part of the city. They bought a 
place that used to be kept for a rat-pit, and had it 


‘cleaned up, and have opened a mission house there, 


and have prayer-meetings and such things there. I'll 
look that thing up; perhaps he can find Maggie for 
you. Though I must say you are taking a great deal of 
trouble about this girl.” 

“Well, Jim, she has a mother, and her mother 
loves her as yours does you.” 

“ By George, now, that’s enough,” said Jim. ‘“ You 
don’t need to say another word. I'll go right about 
it this very day, and hunt upthis Mr. what’s his name, 
and find all about this mission. I’ve been meaning to 
write that thing up this month or so.” 

(To be continued.) 





—You are the dullest boy I ever saw,” crossly 
exclaimed a bald-headed old uncle to bis uephew. 
“ Well, uncle,” replied the youth, with a glance at the 
old gentieman’s baid head, “you can’t expect me to 
understand things as quick as you do, because you 
don’t have the trouble of getting ’em through your 


Ubair.”’ 





NOVEMBER. 
By Aveustus WATTERS. 


jg ee trembling, fluttering leaves 

In russet clouds go by, 

Bruised and torn by the pitiless winds, 
And left on the ground to die ; 

Alike the gorgeous robe that hung 
Upon the kingly oak, 

And the delicate frill of the daisy 
Have sunk bencath the stroke. 


No longer laughs the mocking-bird 
Within the dreamy dell, 5 
Where through the golden summer days 
He played the mimic well ; 

To warmer climes and brighter skies 
The jocund warbler flew, 

Before the frost king killed the buds 
That by the hedges grew. 


Low-whistling quails still haunt the field, 
Where late the waving grain 

Upreared its myriad golden spears, 
The glory of the plain. 

The dotard yea? now idly twines 
A crown of yellow leaves, 

And laughs to see the shadows dance 
Among the sober sheaves. 


Before the blaze the farmer basks, 
From harvest toil set free, 

And in the wood the squirrel peeps 
From out the hollow tree. 

While one complains of scanty yield, 
With all his barns aglut, 

The other in his sunless lodge 
Contented cracks a nut. * 


Along the roofless, woodland aisles 
The robin’s note resounds, 

And elfish shapes go in and out 
Among the leafy mounds. 

But palsied beech and naked elm 
Will stand in silent woe, 

Till scowling clouds grow pitiful, 
And cover them with snow. 


Yet every change that nature brings, 
With deepest good is fraught, 
Though oft her motive lies beyond 
The grasp of human thought. 
; When winter rears his icy throne, 
at se ft. And tips the trees with snow, : 
In lands beyond the burning zone 
The fairest roses blow. * 
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HOME. 


Chicago furnishes another layman with Mr. 
Moody’s inspiration in the person of Major Whittle, 
who was for some time superintendent of the Taber- 
nacile Sunday-school in that city. He has recently 
left his business situation to devote his time entirely 
to evangelistic effort; and it bas been partly under 
his labors that a considerable religious interest has 
shown itself in Detroit. With Mr. Whittle is also an- 
other Mr. Sankey to conduct the singing, Mr. Bliss, of 
Detroit, we believe. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars is the sum ap- 
propriated this year for Methodist missions by the 
mnissionary committee, which is somewhat less than 
last year’s appropriation. This goes to home as well 
as foreign missions, the amount given to the latter 
being a little over three hundred thousand dollars. 
The Methodists are doing well in Mexico, and an in- 
crease of money was allowed to that field, or a total of 
eighteen thousand five hundred dollars. In the other 
fields the appropriations averaged about as last year. 
For church extension in the various conferences one 
hundred and forty-four thousand dollars has been al- 
lowed. 








As an instance of what a layman can do in the 
line of substantial church work, the Hartford Church- 
man notices the successful efforts of Mr. Price in 
building up a, Parishin the town of Leesville, Michi- 
gan, near Detroit. This gentleman and his wife, who 
is an accomplished musician as well as a zealous Chris- 
tian woman, undertook to conduct services in the 
place mentioned, and drove out from Detroit every 
alternate Sunday for the purpose. In time they had 
a congregation of thirty or forty, and organized a 
Sunday-school which the Leesville people conducted 
themselves. The result of the enterprise has been the 
purchase of a lot for a church building, the corner- 
stone of which was laid not long ago. 


According to the present tax laws of New York 
State, ministers of the Gospel or priests of any denom- 
ination are exempted to an amount not exceeding 
$1,500. Parsonages are not exempted from taxation 
where kuown to besuch. In the City of New York, 
whose real estate valuation is about 2837,000,000 upon a 
sixty per cent. basis, the church property exempted 
does not exceed $50,000,000. A church corporation like 
that of Trinity is assessed for all property it owns 
which is not inclosed within the area of the church 
building. The four hundred city lots owned by Trin- 
ity, for instance, are taxed as if they were private 
property. These facts were given authoritatively ata 
recent meeting of the State At’sembly Committee on 
Ways and Means, which has to report on the whole 
subject of the assessment laws, and the result of whose 
recommendations may be to open up the question of 
exempting church property from taxation. The mat- 
ter is likely to be discussed in the Legislature this win- 
ter. 


That the New England Home Mission Secre- 
taries are not disposed to let the grass grow under 
their feet was happily indicated at their second annual 
meeting held a few days since at Berlin, Conn. There 
were present Rev. Messrs. Thurston, of Maine; Gree- 
ley, of New Hampshire; Smith, ef Vermont; Bar- 
rows, of Massachusetts; and Moore, of Connecticut; 
and also ex-Secretary Clark, of New Hampshire, and 
the Rey. Dr. Coe, of the American Home Missionary 
Society. They found enough practieal subjects to dis- 
cuss to occupy them for three days, some of the sub- 
jects being, How more deeply to interest children in 
Home Missions; Coupling of churches under one mis- 
sionary; How much of the Seeretary’s labor in public 
should be official, as distinguished from ordinary 
preaching; The per cent. on its own valuation a church 
should raise as a condition for receiving aid; Whether 
the aided churches are becoming independent fast 
enough; Combination of near churehes of different 
denominations in the same field, ete. If the churches 
now take an equal interest in these topics, the Home 
Mission cause is not likely to drag in New England. 





Thanksgiving brought its reunions and sunshine 
into thousands of homes, but nowhere do we imagiue 
was there quite the overflow of spirits that burst on 
the town of Glastonbury, Conn., where the Scudder 
missionary brothers (seven of them, says the item) met 
with their families to celebrate. There was the morn- 
ing sermon, of course, preached by brother Henry 
Martyn Scudder, of Brooklyn, and if people of ail de- 
nominations, from the neighborhood around, were at- 
tracted to the service the Doctor’s large Brooklyn 
congregation will readily understand how that should 
happen. Then there followed, it is to be inferred, a 
missionary board meeting on a domestic scale, at which 
—well, memories of India and visions of Turkey must 
have comeup. This Pilgrim anniversary! It is not to 
families alone that it brings cheer and warmth and 
smiles. Tbe hundreds of children, orphaned, outcasts, 
and untrained, who fill the publié institutions, the 
Homes, Missions and Asylums of our cities come in for 
the charities of the day, and feast to contentment. 
Thursday last was a calendar day for all these poor 


waifs in New, York; from the little boot-black down °' 


town to the colored-orphan at the other end of the 
island, who, with trotter in one hand and pie in the 
other, announced to his teacher that he did not eat 
bread on Thanksgiving. May November proclama- 
tions never. cease! . 


PERSONAL Notrs.—Rev. A. I. J. Jaeger, the 
Lutheran minister of-Klinesville; Pa., has resigned 
the charge of his congregation after a pastorate of 
fifty-five years. His age is seventy-eight.—Mr. David 
Sinton, of Cincinnati, has just given the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of that city %33,000.. A few 
months since he gave the Bethel $100,000.—Rey. Dr. 
Williams Adams, of New York, preached the sermon 
at the dedication of the new Park Congregational 
Church at Norwich, Conn., on the 17th inst.—Rev. Dr. 
Wm. R. Nicholson, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newark, has tendered his resignation, on the ground 
that he cannot subscribe to ali the doctrines affirmed 
by his church. He will join Bishop Cummins’s move- 
ment,—Rev. Joseph Holdich, D.D., the well-known 
senior Secretary of the American Bible Society, has 
been granted by the unanimous vote of the Board of 
Managers a respite of six months rest from official 
labor. His general health is yet good at the age of 
seventy,—One of the lights of the Methodist ministry 
in Tennessee is seriously described by a writer as “a 
metaphysician and a magniloquent magician. His 
style at times is ornate poetry—an iridescent spray 
from the Pierian font. His eyes and hair are jet, 
while bis skin in color is like a palm-leaf fan—a saffron 
shuck. If inthe pulpit, he has the swift sandals of Mer- 
cury ; out of it, he is as easy as an old shoe—brave, open, 
melancholy, modest—a mixture of Jupiter and Job,”— 
Professor Seelye, of Amherst College, just elected to 
Congress, will be, it is said, the only minister in that 
body. ‘ Parson’’ Brownlow, however, is in the Senate 
yet, and the Presbyterian Banner reminds us that 
Gen. Garfield, of Ohio, was before the war a Campbell- 
ite Baptist preacher... The Banner has also been look- 
ing up history, and finds that we have had quite a 
number of ministers in Congress—U nitarians, Congre- 
gationalists, and Presbyterians—beginning with Rev. 
Dr. John Witberspoon, President of Princeton College 
and one of the most influential members of the Conti- 
nental Congress. Rev. David Bard, of Virginia, and one 
of the original members of the Presbytery of Hunting- 
don, represented bis district in the House continuous- 
ly for twenty-two years, and was at the same time 
“constantly engaged in the work of the ministry.” 
As for Prof. Seelye, his election cost him one postage 
stamp, but people will possibly forgive him this 
amount of “corrupt” expenditure if his success will 
only lead to the introduction of a purer code of morals 
respecting the use of money by candidates for office. 





FOREIGN. 

The object of the proposed. Synod -of Roman 
Cathoiic Bishops, to be held in London, is “ te reassert 
the principles set forth in the decrees of the Vatican 
Council, and in view of the religious disturbances 
which prevail in Europe, to proclaim their firm alle- 
giance to the Sovereign Pontiff, and their fatth in the 
ultimate triumph of the church over its enemies.”’ The 
social evils of the times will also be discussed, and 
** the treacherous attitude”? which Catholic rulers have 
assumed toward the Pope be vigorously denounced: 
Mr. Gladstone’s late pamphlet will doubtless whet the . 
edge of the debates. Representatives from the Cath-. 
olic Chureh in this country are expected to be present 
at the Synod. 


Queen Ranavalomanjaka, of Madagascar, replies 
to the- address sent her from the.London Missionary 
Society that her kingdom is at peace, that. through. 
the enlightenment of the Gospel she bas led and en- 
couraged her subjects to serve.God, that the kingdom. 
of Christ has made great progress in the island, and 
that she shall continue to encourage.and protect the 
Society’s missionaries and teachers. Her closing wish. 
to the Society is: ‘‘ May the Almighty God bless you in 
your useful labors for the exangelizing of manijnd, 
nnd may he ever give to, the people earnest hearts. to 
help you to spread the Gospel of Jesus Christ among all 
nations.’”’ Madagascar, we take it, is an instance.of the 
“ failure’ of modern missions. 


Instead of starting small mission chapels or 
helping along weak and struggling churches. in Lon- 
don, it has been proposed that the Cangregational 
Union of that city take a new departure in the matter 
of church erection and put up large and: handsome 
houses of worship at centers of influence, with a strong 
man for pastor in each. The London Independent 
urges this aggressive and somewhat costly policy on 
the ground that in the end it will prove to be the most 
effective, at least far more so than the usual policy of 
keeping up small churches which seldom become a 
real power in any neighborhood. It is possible the 
Union may try this new plan if it succeeds in raising 
a sufficient fund to begin with. 


A conference of the fiends of the movement for 
the disestablishment of the English church was. re- 
cently held at Manchester with very encouraging re- 
sults. The Nonconformist tells us that “ the detriment 
sustained by the nation from the action and influence 





-of its State Church system, apart from the injustice it 
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inflicts upon the religious denominations outside its 
pale, is henceforth to be brought in greater promi- 
mence and with untiring persistence under the notice 
of those ‘ordinary Englishmen’ from whom we are 
told, and told truly, ‘it is not easy to get a decisive 
answer whether they are for or against the disestab- 
lishment of the Church.’ Steps also are to be taken 
for devising and placing before the public a clear, 
well-matured scheme of disendowment, indicating the 
principles which Parliament should be asked to recog- 
nise, and the methods it should employ in giving legis- 
lative effect to the policy in question. The Manches- 
ter Conference is to be followed by several other local 
gatherings of a similar kind; and these, in their turn 
will usher in a lengthened spell of resolute, vigorous’ 
and multifarious effort.” 
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[From Tuesday, Nov. 2, to Monday, Nov. 30.) 


Mayor Havemeyer died suddenly in his office in 
the City Hall at noon on Monday. His successor had 
already taken the official oath preparatory to assum- 
ing his duties, but he cannot act as Mayor until duly 
inaugurated at the date prescribed by law. 


One hundred and two members of the Forty- 
second Congress voted for the salary-gralb. Of these 
only twenty-four were strong enough to secure s0 
much as a renomination. The remaining seventy- 
eight will pass silently into the retirement of private 
life on the 4th of March proximo, unless, indeed, they 
hazard a precarious existence in the lobby, or begin 
once more to climb that shaky ladder whose bottom 
round is local politics. Here is the fullest list which 
we have been able to compile of those who voted for 
back pay, and are re-elected to the Forty-third Con- 
gress. They are only fifteen in number, and some of 
them, General Garfield for instance, refused to draw 
the money under the law, although they, for various 
reasons, voted for its passage: Nathaniel P. Banks 
(Ind.) and James Buffinton (Rep.) of Massachusetts, 
Omar D. Conger (Rep.) of Michigan, Chester B. Darrall 
(Rep.) of Louisiana, Mark H. Dunnell (Rep.) of Minne- 
sota, John Hancock (Dem.) of Texas, John T. Harris 
(Dem.) of Virginia, Charles Hays (Rep.) of Alabama, 
William D. Kelley (Rep.), John B. Packer (Rep.), and 
Samuel J. Randall (Dem.), of Peunsylvania, William 
H. HU. Stowell (Rep.) of Virginia, Alfred M. Waddell 
(Dem.) of North Carolina, Alexander S. Wallace (Rep.) 
of South Carolina, and Fernando Wood (Dem.) of New 
York. 





Year by year the custom of making reports has 
grown in the departments at Washington, until now 
it is unsafe to predict where it will end. Already we 
have had half a dozen or more, and the chances are 
good for a round dozen yet to come. Upon the whole 
it is rather a good thing that journalistic enterprise has 
rendered it well-nigh impossible for an official of re- 
portorial rank to keep his document private until it is 
formally presented. There is a far better opportunity 
for the reading public to pick up some ideas at first 
hand, when the reports begin to appear a fortnight 
before Congress meets, than if they were all kept back 
and sent to the Capitol with the President’s Message. 
Here, now, is Mr. Delano’s report, which gives us offi- 
cial figures showing that entries of Western lands have 
been filed under the Homestead Act largely in excess 
of last year, while the reports of exploring expeditions 
show that we know as yet but little of our reserve re- 
sources. Hesuggests that the public landsshall no longer 
be sold as heretofore, at a price far below their market 
value, and recommends the appointment of a com- 
mission of appraisement which shall regulate prices in 
the future. He likewise proposes that Indians shall be 
enabled to acquire property under the Homestead 
Law. Manif@tly a wise suggestion, which will proba- 
bly provoke opposition from members of the In- 
dian Ring and corrupt agents. 


Postmaster-general Jewell presents a favorable 
account of his department, so far as regards the in- 
creased regularity and more rapid transportation of 
the mails. Wecan do no better than to quote from 
his closing paragraph: “ For the first time in the course 
of a life devoted actively to business, I find myself in 
charge of an establishment the expenditures of which 
largely exceed its receipts—a state of affairs which 
strikes with great force a mind more or less disciplined 
by that close inspection of accounts enforced in mer- 
cantile pursuits. In ordinary business affairs there is 
but one end to this condition of things—bankruptcy. 
The deficiency of this Department has varied of late 
years from 15 to 20 per cent., while from the best data 
at my command, I have been compelled to submit 
estimates for the year ending June 30, 1876, which will 
show an expected excess of expenditures over receipts 
of nearly $8,000,000, or about 25 per cent. of the entire 
revenue of the Department.’’ Undoubtedly Mr. Jewell 
indulges in this kind of talk with the full conscious- 
ness that it throws a challenge in the teeth of a very 
large number of hangers-on and contractors who will 
do all they can to frustrate his efforts in the way of 
reform. Moreover, if we may judge from his words, 
there will be under his administration an abrupt stop 
put upon the progress which the department has been 





making toward the absorption of express and tele- 
graph business. He thinks that the Government should 
not go much farther than it has gone toward trespass- 
ing upon private enterprise, on the plea of accommo- 
dating the public. 

Something like two-thirds of the ground cov- 
ered by the long safe burglary trial has to be gone 
over again, for the jury failed to agree concerning 
Whitely and Harrington, and acquitted Williams. 
Perhaps nothing better could reasouably have been 
expected, but it is disappointing, after all the piling 
up of evidence during the trial, that the jury was not 
strongly enough impressed to be unanimous iv their 
verdict. Of course it is better that the guilty should 
escape than that the innocent should suffer, and on 
this theory is based the rule which justly gives the ac- 
cused the benefit of a doubt. But in this case it isso 
painfully evident that an official conspiracy really ex- 
isted, and the circle of possible criminals is so narrow 
that we were not without hopes that the right ones: 
could be convicted. The cases of Harrington and 
Whitely will be re-called as soon as possible, and we 
can only hope that a fair-minded jury can be as- 
sembled. Under the circumstances it is rather en- 
couraging that so many of the jury just discharged! 
favored conviction. It 1s reported that the four re~- 
calcitrant members were incidentally subjected to 
good deal of pressure of one sort and another during: 
the dreary Thanksgiving day which they passed in 
seclusion. 


A certain sequenee of an election is. now the 
alieged discharge of workmen from navy-yards and 
other public works where they have presumably been 
retained for the sake of securing their votes at the 
least possible expense. Stories to this effect are often 
printed without the snrallest foundation of truth, and 
we always receive , witha very large allowance 
for willful malice. is time it is the Charlestown 
Navy-Yard that has attracted especial attention, and 
from the report of the Boston Labor Council, it would 
seem that there is just ground for complaint. The re- 
port shows that while there was no real need for ad- 
ditional laborers, and no appropriation adequate for 
the payment even of those already at work, some seven 
hundred and fifty men were engaged a fortnight be- 
fore the election, and five hundred of them were dis- 
charged immediately thereafter. The appropriation 
having been thus consumed at the rate of $1,500 a day, 
there was nothing left to pay the regular force, so, a 
few days later, work had to be wholly suspended, and 
nearly every workman discharged. So notorious was 
the unskilied character of the ‘* mechanics ”’ thus tem- 
porarily engaged, that one of the campaign jokes was 
to the effect that on a certuin Gay the marines bad to 
be called out to quella fight between rival parties of 
shoemakers, one of which insisted that the bottom of a 
gunboat should be *“*pegged,’’ while the others held 
that it shouid be “sewed.’’ Mr. Gooch, the defeated 
Republican candidaic. was the man for whom the 
navy-yard votes were cast, and naturally he is blamed 
for the whole affair. Wedo not know whether he de- 
serves itor no; but whoever gave the order, knowingly 
enrolling those men for thataileged purpose (and it must 
have been some Government officer), has our sincerest 
contempt. Nevertheless, there are politicians who see 
no barm in this sort of thing. But, then, neither do 
they see any harm in lyiog and the like, so what can 
one expect? . 


Tuscumbia, a little village in northern Alabama, 
seems to have borne tbe brunt of a hurricane which 
swept across the country on the 22d ultimo. Some 
three hundred people were unhoused, eleven were 
killed, and many more or less injured, while the de- 
struction of property is, considering the already 
straitened circumstances of the people, simply over- 
whelming. In the midst of the panic succeeding the 
tornado, it was discovered that a railroad bridge near 
the town was -broken down, & passenger train from 
Memphis being due at the time. An effort to signal 
the train with torches was defeated by the violence of 
wind ard rain, and the engine aud leading cars went 
down into the creek. Fortunately, no lives were lost 
through the railroad accident. Eisewhere, almost ev- 
erywhere indeed, east of the Mississippi, the wind 
was violent enough to unroof hauses, and cause much 
injury to shipping and other property, but the princi- 
pal centers of population were warned by the Signal 
Bureau in time to enable prudeut folk to take effect- 
ual precautions. It is reported from the Signul Office 
at Washington, that since its establishment, no wird- 
storm has traversed the contineut so rapidly as this 
one, nor has any such storm covered so wide a belt of 
country in its course. 


By how frail a tenure do our liberties, not to 
say our lives, sometimes hang. Here, now is a case 
arising out of a series of burglaries lately committed 
in the vicinity of Newark, which, being a large city 
and within sight of New York, is admirably calculated 
as a base of operations. A man named Walrabe was 
arrested, and in a fair way to be convicted on his own 
confession of certain housebreakings, when it occur- 
red to him that he could serve himself and the com- 
munity by turning State’s evidence. This he did, and 
gave a written description of two confederates, one of 
whom was represented as “ having a light mustache, 
light complexion, and short hair.’’ The detective to 
whom the case was given committed the description to 
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memory, and thought no more about Waliabe’s mem- 
orandtm until he bad arrested, and taken to Newark for 
identification, a man with a dark complexion and dark 
mustache, Walrabe identified this individual in the 
prison and in court as the confederate whom he had de- 
scribed. Thedetectite tock part in the trial on the side 
of the State, but could not produce the memorandum. 
He went, however, to look for it while the jury re- 
tired, and came back just in time to save the jury an 
all night session, and the aecused man from probable 
eonviction. There is something very shockibg in the 
reflection that there are men, probably a clase of men, 
who would bave hailed this Walrabe as a genius if he 
had suceeeded in effecting his escape by securing 
the conviction of an innocent nan: whom, perbaps, he 
had pever before secn. The present instance is ren- 
dered still more suggestive as the principal culprit had 
confessed some forty different burglaries, and was 
apparently mainly influeneed by a desire for revenge 
on society when he told the'story which led to the 
arrests in’ question. Since bis failure he has made # 
desperate but unsuccessful attempt to escape from 
jail, and: will prebably enter before long. upon a life’ 
term of imprisonment. 


W. N. Sturges is believed te: be his true name;. 
but his accepted alias is ‘‘ King Jack,” and he isa mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade, a body of men’ 
which, however sharp may be its practice, will not- 
knowingly suffer the dice to be loaded in any com- 
mercial game to which it is a party. King Jack 
was the manager of an immense speculative combina- 
tion in the Chicago corn market last August,.and he’ 
was suspected by the virtuous majority of the Board 
of Trade of conspiring to prevent members from de- 
livering-grain sold to him above the market price, aud 
of failing to deliver grain sold below the market price. 
He was alternately a bull and a bear, and so managed 
his affairs that having purchased actually some six 
million bushels, and’ nominally some fourteen million 
bushels, he put up the price at a critical moment, and 
enriched himself at the expense of many fellow deal- 
ers. We take the statement as it is broadly given ‘in 
the daily press. Charges were in due course preferred. 
against him for these doings, and he’ was indicted 
in open board. Whereupon there arose great excite-- 
ment over an attempt on the part of King Jack and 
his friends to dispense with the balloting on the in- 
dictment which must regularly follow. The voting, 
however, went on, and in spite of almost-riotous efforts 
on the part of the iliegitimate traders, it was evident 
that he would be expelled. In this crisis his friends: 
procured an injunction against the compietion of the 
ballot, which must necessarily hold good until it is dis- 
solved by a competent court. Meanwhile the mer¢an- 
tile circles of Chicago are taking sides with a zeal 
which promises sharply to define the line between 
legitimate and illegitimate dealers. 

Russia has again taken the initiative in the mat- 
ter of international negotiations looking to the estab- 
lishment of a war-code. A circular letter bas been 
addressed to the different powers which were repre- 
sented at the Brussels Conference, asking them to 
specify the points in the protocol there signed which 
on consideration they wish to amend or reject.. An-- 
other international conference is suggested for next 
year. It is understood, although not positively assert- 
ed, thatall the Powers, except England, are disposed to, 
accede to the Russian proposition, most of them, bow- 
ever, asking time for farther consideration. England 
alone declines to have anything to do with the nego- 
tiations, on the basis of. agreement adopted at Brus- 
sels. Her representative, it will be remembered, was: 
very much disposed to be offish at the Conference it- 
self. Gossip has it, however, that Gortschakoff. and 
Bismarck have been chatting amicably together over 
mutual assurances of a Kuropean peace for several 
years to come, 80 we must set down as quite: superfiu- 
ous the tremendous preparatious for war which are: 


Birmingham has turned out some of the-most 
truculent Republicans that ever breuthed Englisb air, 
and the present mayor of the city, albeit locally regard~ 
ed as somewhat conservative, enjoyed the-:suspicion. of 
Tories all over the land: When, therefore, it was an- 
pounced that their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Waics were about to visit Birmingham, 
the aristocrats of the neighberhood trembled. lest in 
his official address their mayor sbould take the oppor- 
tunity of preaching a little sound Republican. doctrine. 
What was their surprise then to hear him.say that “at 
no tine had Her Majesty’s personal popularity been 
greater or more fully assured ;” that the English sov- 
ereign “ is acknowledged to be above all parties while 
belonging to none,” and that “ the. Throne is respected 
as the symbol of all constituted authority and settled 
government.’ He took occasion, however, to remind 
his auditors, and thereby he saved himself from the 
suspicion of having lost bis head in the presence of 
royalty, that Birmingham had long been distinguished, 
and not without cause, for independenee of thought 
and action, ‘‘a fact,’’ he added, “ which gives value to 
the welcome that has been offered, and stamps the 
sincerity of the wishes which are everywhere expressed 
for the continued health of their Royal Highnesses.” 
Republicanism of this type hardly auits Mr. Brad- 
laugh and his colleagues, but it really adds t the 
strength of whatever is best in the party. 
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“7S IT WELL WITH THE CHILD?” 


By Emma Pomeroy EATON. 


”® LITTLE flower that blossomed but to fade, 
LX $A little dew-drop vanished with the day; 
A little babe that came but to depart, 

Yet liveth in its mother’s heart alway. 


I wonder if my baby knows me now; 
If angel voices sing his lullabies ; 
If little arms will be held out to me 
Through all the throng that fill the upper skies! 


He never could repent who never sinned; 
His soul was pure, his life without a stain ; 
His prayer for me will surely much avail 
To guard through all the years that yet remain. 


My angel babe, my child, a seraph bright, 
How many mysteries do thy place enfold 
Amid that wondrous throng around the throuve 
Who ever shall the Father's face behold! 





A TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
By FuLLER-WALKER, M.D. 
TRAINING-SCHOOL for girls has been 


opened on East Tenth street, New York, near 
Mr. Stewart's great up-town store, which is well worth 


“telling the world about, since it promises to solve one 
-of our most serious domestic problems. The object of 


the school is to teach girls how to do housework, and 
auy respectable girl, of any nationality or religion, can 
go to the school free of expense. Indeed, the arrange- 
ments are such that most of the girls can support 
themselyes while they are being educated, since they 
are enabled to earn considerable mouey in the school. 
The idea of originating this school started with a 
wealthy and benevolent lady, Mrs. Hodges, who has 
a large house on Fifth avenue, in the same block with 
Rutger’s College. At first she only thought to teach 
girls how to work on the sewing machine, and for this 
purpose took them into her own house, where she bad 
several large and unused rooms. Some of her friends 
toki her the experiment was a dangerous one, that the 
girls would prove dishonest, ungrateful, ete. A trial 
showed that these fears were groundless. The girls 
were only too. glad of an opportunity to learn, and 
were as kind, grateful, and polite as women in any 
elass of society. The same warm heart and tender 
impulses were found beneath the dyess of calico as the 
robes of purple and fine linen. 

Coming in contact with the girls, and having them 
talk over tieir troubles, Mrs. Hodges came to know 
the wants of her sex better than she otherwise 
would have done. Her school for sewing rapidly 
increased, and inashort time she felt obliged to rent 
alarge room on Broadway, where she soon had sixty 
sewing machines running. Then it was that the dis- 
covery was made that agirl cannot carn enough money 
on &@ sewing machine, in New York city, to give her a 
eomfortable and honorable support. After a hard 
week’s work had been done, and the wages divided 
among the girls, each received about $3.25. Mrs. 
Modges was surprised at this result, and made inquiries 
of the manufacturers, to learn if they paid her their 
usual prices. Learning that they did, that the sewing 
market is glutted, and the needle is no longer woman's 
best weapon, she determined to seck other fields of la- 
bor for the girls. The truth is, that in New Yorka 
large number of Germans, Hebrews, Bohemians, and 


-Trish, work on the sewing machine, both men and 


women, and they keep these instruments in constant 
motion, day and night, Sunday and all. The whole 
family is busy, and a visitor to a large tenement house 
in New York will find it buzzing like a bee-hive, from 
cellar to roof, with the whirr of sewing machines, 
driven by stout men and boys. How cana poor girl 


-hope to compete with such a tide of opposition? 


Knowing the difficulty which exists among house- 
keepers in obtaining good servants, Mrs. Hodges finally 
resolved to teach such girls as came to her how to 
cook, to wash, iron, and do dining-room work. To 
this list of practical accomplishments she added pen- 
manship, bookkeeping enough to enable girls to be- 
come clerks in stores, and phonography. To this end 
the whole of a large house on East Tenth street was 
rented, and fitted into a training-school fer girls. A 
range was put into the kitchen, large enough for a 
family of two hundred, and a French gentleman was 
employed to instruct the giris. He has had a large ex- 
perience as head cook at one of the most aristocratic 
hotels in New York. The education of the girls in 
cookery is not confined to fancy French dishes, but 
rather to those plain, wholesome and palatable dishes 
common upon the tables of most well-to-do Ameri- 
cans. All the dishes are prepared in the presence of 
the girls, and frequent lectures are given on the na- 
ture of foods, aml the best methods of compounding 
and working them. The girls work in the kitchen, as 
well as in the tea-room, or restaurant, which is con- 
nected with the school. No special time is required 
before a girl can graduate, each Jearning according to 
her capability. Asa rule, from three wecks to a month 


“is spent in the kitchen. And as fast as the girls are 


educated places can be found for them. The country 
sends to New York for domestic servanta; but, as a 
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rule, girls decline to live in the country, preferring 
New York with all of its attractions and disadvan- 
tages. 

In the laundry department of the training-school a 
week or ten days suffices to teach those willing to 
learn the mysteries of washing and ironing. Good 
laundresses are in constant demand in New York, at 
wages as high as $1.25 a day. Frequently an order is 
sent to the school for a dozen girls capable of washing 
and ironing. We have inspected the work done by 
these girls, and know it to be of a quality to gladden 
the eyes of all neat housekeepers who love to see spotless 
linen. Already this school has enabled fron: four to 
five thousand girls to earn a livelihood, thus removing 
them from the temptations which beset the poor and 
friendless. The best thing a girl can have in New 
York is & comfortable home, with plenty of work and 
good wages, = 

Girls of all nationalities and religions, so they are 
respectable, are admitted to the school. We saw 
Americans, English, Swedes, Germans, Bohemians and 
Irish working side by side. The friends of many Ger- 
taan and other foreign girls arriving in America fre- 
quently take them directly from Castle Garden to the 
school, that they may learn at once the American 
method of keeping house. But for this opportunity 
they might seek in vain for the instruction needed, 
being compelled to occupy inferior and poor paying 
positions for years, because ignorant of American 
cookery. Thus it will be seen that this school is a 
blessing in more ways than one. It is doing a great 
missionary work in saving girls. All the influences 
and surroundings of the school are refined and gentle. 
The parlors are neatly fitted up, und in the library 
there is a good collection of books, with most of the 
magazines and religious papers on file. Many ladies 
of high position in New York are taking a personal 
interest in this school, while ladies in Philadelphia, 
Savannah and other cities propose to inaugurate simi- 
far institutions. All the cities in the country need 
schools which shall accomplish the same ends, where 
both housekeepers and servants can be properly edu- 
cated. With an improvement in American cooking 
and housekeeping we expect to see an increase of 
health and happiness in all circles. We wish a God- 
speed to every institution which enables men or women 
te work out their own salvation—pbysical or spiritual. 
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CHILD-LIFE ON A FARM. 
By P. THORNE. 
THANKSGIVING. 


ryAllk days grew colder, bleaker, shorter; the 
_L. sun shone witb a dimmer light, and old winter 
was evidently drawing nearer, tightening down his 
grasp for months of stern, frigid rule. But never had 
the children been gayer or more fil of joyful antici- 
pation than now, when all out-doors was so unin- 
Viting. 

For Thanksgiving was coming, was close at hand. 
There really began to be a feeling of Thanksgiving in 
theair. Last Sunday, at the close of the morning ser- 
vice, Dr. Churchill requested the congregation to he 
seated a few moments. Then he slowly unfolded the 
big proclamation sheet, half covering the pulpit, and 
proceeded to read it in slow, impressive tones. The 
children by no means understood all the long named 
things they were told to be thankful for; but they 
listened with deep interest, especially to the sonorous 
“God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts” at 
the close. 

“Tt seemed just as if I could smell roast turkey 
when he said that,’ said Millie, on the way home from 
eburch. 

“ We're goin’ to kill the chickens té-night. Did you 
know it?” asked Teddy. 

“No. Isn't it splendid! Um going to pinfeather 
‘em all myself. Mother said I might.” 

“TI don't care. Ralph and I are going to pick ‘em 
and singe ’em, and that’s more fun than pinfeather- 
in’.”’ 

Monday afternoon everyone went to work ironing, 
that the rest of the week might be devoted to cook- 
ing. Tuesday morning the kitchen was a busy place. 
Aaron, assisted, as they supposed, by the boys, was 
building a fire in the brick oven. A pot, boiling and 
bubbling on the stove, contained pumpkin for pies. 
Millie had her sleeves rolled up, and wore one of her 
mother’s big aprons and an air of importance. She 
was beating eggs for the cake Aunt Olive was making. 

* Let me beat,’’ teased Teddy. 

“Boys ean't cook,” replied Millie, loftfy. It was 
seldom she had an opportunity of being superior to 
the boys. 

“Here's something for you to do, Teddy,” said 
grandma, ‘* You may pick over these raisins.” 

Teddy’s face brightened amazingly, while Millie, 
whose arm began to ache, wished she'd let Teddy beat 
ezgs. 

* But you mustn't eat any,” said grandma. 

“Why not?” asked Teddy, in some dismay. 

“Raisins make children have fits. But ll give you 
all a few,” added grandma, relenting. 

The idea that raisins were forbidden and dangerons 
imparted an untold deliciousness to them. 











“Come, Ralph,’’ said Mrs. Kendall. “ Don't bother 
your Aunt Olive now. She'll let you scrape the pan 
when she gets through. Come and chop this meat for 
my mince pies.” 

Ralph, nothing loath, went to plying the chopping 
knife briskly, occasionally helping himself to espe- 
cially tempting morsels of meat. 

Every little while Aunt Olive looked into the over, 
te see how it was heating. A half cart load of wood 
Was blazing inside, roaring up the chimney. The chil- 
dren peeped in, #lmost with ‘awe. They always ima- 
gined the “burning fiery furnace” of Shadrach, 
Mesbach and Abednego as looking just like the brick 
oven when in full blast, only on a larger scale. 

Teddy, after finishing the raisins, dogged Aunt 
Olive about, watching all her movements closely. By 
ard by she went into the pantry and brought out 
thrée little scolloped tins, which she began to butter. 

“ Hooray!” shouted Teddy, careering aréuhd tne nit- 
chen table, and contriving to kick over a chair full of 
tin pans. ‘“‘ Aunt Olive’s a goin to bake us all a little 
cake, a cake with raisins in it!” 

Wednesday, after tea, Mrs. Kendall said: 

“Children, I want you all to go down and carry some 
things to Miss Tryphena and Miss Bashie.”’ 

They followed their mother into the store-room. It 
was enough to make any one hungry, only to look in- 
to the store-room. The shelves seemed almost to bend 
down under the long rows of pies, mince pies, apple 
pies, “apple pudding” pies, and last but not least, 
pumpkin pies, looking like smoeth, yellow lakes, even 
full, with crimped brown banks. There were pansfull 
of cookies, and loaves of frosted cake, and chickens 
tied together by the legs, dangling from every conyen- 
ient nail, to say nothing of the turkey himself, his legs 
and wingssgnominously bound dewn, propped up on 
sticks in the dripping pan, all stuffed and ready for 
roasting. One might have supposed the Kendalis weru 
provisioning an army. 

Mrs. Kendall proceeded to load down the children. 

“ Here, Ralph, you take the chickens, and then Teddy 
can take the mince pies and Millie the apple and pump- 
kin pies. ‘bell them I'm most ashamed to send down 
my wince pies. Idon’t think I had as good luck as 
usual this year. But as they don’t make mince pies 
themselves, mine’ll be better than none, I suppose. 
And I want you should ask them to take dinner with 
us to-merrow. Tell them father’ll drive down and get 
them, after mecting. Say we depend on their com- 
ing.” 

Thursday morning dawned cloudy, cold and raw, 
just the morning to make the smoke, curling up from 
all the kitchen chimneys along the road, look exceed- 
ingly inviting and suggestive to the passers-by. There 
was quite a thick coat of ice over all the little puddles 
and holes filled with water. Ralph thought the Bend 
would bear, and got down his skates, buf, on grandma's 
earnest remonstrances, Mr. Kendall interposed and 
prevanted his going; grandma looking upon skating, 
especially when practiced early in the season, as a sure 
method of ridding the world of its superfluous boys. 

The brick oven was again heated, and Mrs. Kendall 
and Aunt Olive, aided by the active superintendence 
of all the children, made the puddings and chicken 
pie. Aunt Olive was noted for her chicken pies. No 
one could make a crust quite so puffy, flaky, thick, 
melting, delicious as she. When done it looked like a 
sort of temple, it towered up so majesticaily . 

“There,” said Aunt Olive, regarding this great work 
with an air of satisfaction. “ Now, Millie, you may 
trim it.” 

Millie ent out leaves of dough with the cookie cut- 
ter and arranged them on the top, while the boys 
looked on with deep interest. 

“It’s about time you were getting ready for meet- 
ing,.”’ said Mrs. Kendall. 

“Why, we haven’t got to go to meeting to-day, have 
we?” asked Ralph witha look of mingled surprise and 
disgust, 

“Yes, certainly, your father and grandma are going 
and you children must ge to help fill @ the pew. The 
service will be short, and I guess Aunt Olive and I 
shall get along quite aa fast without your help.” 

Soto church the children all had togo. But they bad 
plenty of company, the rather slim congregation being 
mostly composed of fathers and children, with a sprink- 
ling of old and young ladies. The mothers were evi- 
dently ail at home getting dinner, and all equally im- 
pressed with the advantages of having the children at- 
tend church. 

Dr. Chuecchill always “preached politics’? Thanks- 
giving day, Ilctting himself out on the sins of the 
nation with the bottled up indignation of a whole year. 
To-day he preached with unusual vigor. 

“A powerful discourse,” said Deacon Foskett to 
Deacon Twichell, coming out of church. 

“Yes, sarchin’, very sarchin’,”’ replied Deacon 
Twicbell impressively. 

When the children came home from chrtrch, cold 
with their ride in the chilly air, and burst into the 
warm kitchen, they all cried with one accord: 

“Qh, how good it smells!” 

Every time Aunt Olive or mother took down the 
even door to look in at the dinner, there came out such 
delicious, hungry-fying whiffs of turkey and chicken 
pie, whilst the fragrance of a bubbling pot of onions - 
filled the house. The children already felt quite hoi- 
low with hunger, and dinner was not coming until two 
o'clock. Fortunately, their attention was soon divert- 
é4 into another channel. 
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““Hgre comes Uncle Bijah, Aunt Maria and Will!” 
cried Rakpb from the window. 

Will is perhaps sufficiently described by saying he 
was what people call “a regular boy.” His cousins 
were all very fond of him, and a fine pow-wow now 
arose over his arrival, in the midst of which another 
wagon was heard rattling over the frozen ground, and 
up drove what looked like a load of mummies, so rolled 
up and bundled up was everyone in shawls, boods, 
veils, cloaks and comforters. 

This was Uncle Joe and his family, who had driven 
down from the Coleraine hills, ten miles, this frosty 
morning. Besides Uncle Joe and Aunt Patty, there 
were Sam, Polly, Ollie and the baby. 

There was a great bustle and how d’ye do-ing, when 
everyone was at last in the sitting room. It was: 

**How glad I am you could all come! Why, how 
well you look, mother. Younger than any of your 
girls, now. How Ralph has grown! Here, Millie, take 
your aunt’s things. You must be nearly frozen. Let 
me take that baby. Come to the fire, Ollie,” and so 
ov, everyone talking at the same time, and no one, in 
this cheerful excitement, hearing .what anyone else 
said. 

Then Mr. Kendall drove up with Miss Tryphena and 
Miss Bashie, each bearing a small basket containing 
her best cap, and both, as Miss Bashie said, quite “ flus- 
tered”’’ by this unusual gaicty of dining out. Before 
they were fairly settled, a gig came dashing into the 
yard, at sight of which Aunt Olive beat a precipitate 
retreat into the pantry, and was not seen again for 
some time. The good looking, middle aged gentleman 
in the gig was Dr. Pelton, a far-away cousin of Mrs. 
Kendall’s. The doctor being a poor, lone bachelor, 
with no kith or kin of his own, if seemed very proper 
he should be invited to eat his Thanksgiving dinner at 
the Kendall's, especially as he had taken to dropping 
in there quite often lately, in the most friondly, cous- 
inly way imaginable. 

Everyone had settled down in the sitting room, al- 
thongh the paper curtains were all rolled up in the 
parlor, and a bright fire was blazing in the fire-place. 

t seemed so much more home-like in the sitting room. 
*“ Now,” said Mrs. Kendall, ‘I'm going to turn you 
all out. We want to set the table here, and yoa must 
all go into the parlor.” 

So everyone went into the parlor but the doctor, 
who persisted in staying in the sitting room. I don’t 
know why, I’m sure, there being no one out there but 
Aunt Olive, fiying briskly about setting the table. 
Aunt Olive looked uncommonly well to-day. She 
wore her new brown dress, and a pink bow in her 
hair, and her cheeks were unusually rosy, probably 
from looking so often into the oven at the chicken pie. 
Aa there had to be three tables put together and 
propped up on blocks to match, it was fortunate the 
doctor stayed out, he was so useful and willing to 
help, 

When, at last, they were all seated around the table, 
Mr. Kendall asked a blessing, or ratber made a short 
prayer of thanksgiving to the Giver of so much bhappi- 
nes3, The sun broke out from the clouds, streaming 
in through Aunt Olive’s chrysanthemums in the south 
window, and just touching grandma’s silver hair, as if 
in benediction. It was worth while looking around 
the long table, from grandma’s wrinkled face, placid 
with asereue joy, past the bowed heads of the strong 
men and women in life’s prime, to the round, rosy 
faces of the children at the foot of the table, their eyes 
shining with expectation, trying hard to remember 
their mother’s cautions about manners, but with a de 
cided tendency to relapse into their natural state of 
wriggle and giggle. 

In fact, Teddy did giggle aloud, right in the midst of 
the blessing. Miss Trypbena looked horrified, and bis 
father told him to leave the table. 

* Well, I couldn't help it,” whined Teddy, reluctant- 
ly starting to go; ** Will tickled me in the ribs.” 

“Will, you may go with Teddy,” said Uncle ‘Bijah. 

But grandma could not see her Teddy sent away 
from table Th@hksgiving day. 

“Oh let ’em stay,” she said; “‘ they'll be good boys. 
They don’t mean any barm. They're so full of mis- 
chief it must bile over. It’s Thanksgiving day, too.” 

* Boys will be boys,’ said Miss Bashie, with the air 
of one who offers a new and striking thought. 

So the boys were allowed to stay, and were quite 
sedate for some time. But after Miss Tryphena had 
drank her second cup of tea, and began to unbend, and 
be 30 gracious and talkative that Millie looked at her 
in astonishment, Will and Teddy recovered their 
spirits, and diverted themselves by kicking each other 
under the table, stealing Ollie’s wish-bone, Millie’s 
bread, and doing such other sly mischief as they dared. 

What if the tables, in spite of the doctor’s propping, 
didn’t quite match, and were of different heights, so 
that people seated along the division line had to be 
careful not to tip over their tea? What if everyone 
could see just where the table-cloths lapped? Wasn't 
the turkey a bouncer, and wasn’t he beautifully 
browned, and who ever saw a puflier, more tempting 
looking chicken-pie? Certainly not the doctor, for he 
was heard to say as much to Aunt Olive. 

After dinner, while all the mothers were bestirring 
themselves to help Mrs. Kendall clear the table, and 
when the fathers had gone out to the barn to examine 
Mr. Kendall’s stock, the children alt felt very dull, 
perhaps from a too thorough course of turkey, pud- 
ding, ete. They fidgeted about, wishing it were even- 
ing, uot knowing what to de with themselves. 





Uncle Joe came bustling in, rubbing his hands and 
laughing. 

*“ Who wants to run a race with me down to the oak 
tree and back?” asked Uncle Joe. 

“7,” and “I,’’ and ‘I,’ shouted dll the children, 
waking up at once. They liked Uncle Joe, he was al- 
ways so jolly and full of fun. 

“Come on, then,’”’ said Uncle Joe. ‘I suppose you 
young folks think you can outrun an old fellow like 
me easily enough; but you'll have todo your best, now, 
I can tell you.” 

They formed in a line at the back door. Uncle Joe 
smd, 

* One, two, three!" 

Off they went, Uncle Joe striding ahead, followed 
closely by Ralph and Sam, while Will, Teddy, Millie, 
and Polly straggled along behind, and fat little Ollie 
brought up the rear. 

Ollie was such a round, roly-poly little thing she 
couldn’t keep up, though she did ber best. Pretty 
soon she caught her foot in a thick bunch of grass, and 
down she fell. 

“There goes Pudden,” said Will, aggravatingly, as 
he dashed along. 

“You sha’n’t call her names; and you'll fall down 
yourself if you laugh at other folks,’ shouted Millie 
after him, as she stopped to pick wp poor Ollie. 

Sure enough, just then the bold and dashing Will 
stumbled over a tree root, and went his whole length 
in the grass, greening the knees of his best pantaloons 
in a manner calculated to considerably astonish his 
mother. Teddy, close behind him, was going so fast 
he couldn’t stop himself, so he tumbled right over 
Will, And Uncle Joe, turning his head to see what 
was the matter, slipped somehow and down he went 
too. 

Nobody could help laughing now. They all sat 
down on the ground and laughed, Ollie, with the 
tears still on her cheeks, loudest of all. When they 
started again Uncle Joe carried Ollie pick-a-back, and 
almost beat the boys then. 

They came back to the house fresh and glowing 
from the race in the cold. When the work was all 
done, in *ie carly twilight, everyone, grown people, 
children aud all sat in the parlor with no light but 
the dancing, flickering blaze of the open fire, and told 
stories. The children were well content to listen, it 
was so interesting te hear what father did “‘ when he 
was a boy,” or mother “‘ when she was a girl.” 

As candles were being lighted, Roy, Lois and Chet 
appeared, to spend the evening. The Whittaker and 
Kendall children took turns in spending Thanksgiving 
evening at each other’s houses. Certain games were 
an established thing on these occasions. For instance, 
it wouldn’t have beew Thanksgiving evening without 
an uproarious game of Blindman’s buff in the kitchen. 

There never was a better place than the Kendall's 
kitchen for Blindman’s buff. HM was large and square, 
with only one nook, a sort of passage way into the 
pantry, which wasa just temptingly dangerous enough 
place for capture to make it fascinating to the boys. 
A circle of chairs was placed around the cooking 
steve, and Uncle Joe came out to join in the game. 

Lois was blinded first. Lois was not a catcher to be 
trifled with, and made things lively for the rest. She 
flew around, making frantic clutches here and there, 
just missing ever so many times, while tbe children 
dodged about, under the table, over tbe table, some- 
times forced to their hands and knees, making all 
sorts of hair-breadth escapes, which excited much half 
suppressed tittering and giggling. 

“There,”’ cried Lois, “I guess I’ve caught some one 
now,” as she penned some one in the corner. 

“All but,” shouted Roy, as he contrived to dodge 
under her outstretched arms and escape. 

Finally Lois cornered Unole Joe in the pantry pas- 
sage. 

“I'm too big to dodge under,” said Uncle Joe, ‘30 
I may as well give up.” 

Uncle Joe made a tremendous catcher. He seemed 
to be everywhere at once, and his long arms went 
sweeping around him, before and behind at the same 
moment, so it was almost hopeless to dodge them. 

* Let’s play some sitting-down game, now,” proposed 
Millie, after Uncle Joe had caught Polly. 

The children were so warm and out of breath, after 
the active exercise Uncle Joe had given them, that they 
were glad to fall in with this preposition. 

“ Let’s play Stage-coach,"’ said Will. So they all sat 
around in a circle, while Millie went about naming 
them. ‘The black horse,’’ “the white horse,” “ the 
wheels,”’ “* the thills,” ** the driver,”’ “the whip,” “‘ the 
old lady passenger,”’ ‘the old lady's bandbox,” “the 
big dog,” &e. 

“Now,” said Millie, ‘I'll tell a story. Whenever I 
call your name, you must get wp and whirl around, 
When I say, ‘The stage-coach tipped ovcr,’ everybody 
must change seats with some one ese, and the one that 
don’t get a seat will have to tell the next story.” 

Millie stood in the center of the circle and told the 
story. while the rest listened intently, on the alert for 
the signal to change. 

“One pleasant day,”’ commenced Millie, “ the Tarners 
Falls coach started for Greenfield. Just as it crossed 
the bridge, the driver (here Teddy rose and whirled 
around) snapped his whip (Sam whirled here); the 
black horse and the white horse (here Roy and Ralph 
rose and praaced around in a fast horse manner) both 


started to run away. The old lady (Ollie whirled here) | 


sereamed and dropped her bandbox there it was Uncle 








Joe's turn to whirl) right out the window, onto the big 
dog's head (here Polly whirled), and the stage-coach 
tipped ——”’ 

Here everyone started from the chairs, and began to 
change. 

* Almost over,” continued Millie, laughing at her 
successful cheat, as the rest subsided into their chairs 
again. ‘ 

“Well, after this, everything went on nicely for a 
while, when, going over a stone, the thills snapped 
(bere Lois whirled) and the stage-coach tipped over!" 

No one was expecting it this time, so there was a 
grand scrambling for chairs, and Chettie was left out 
in the cold. 

“T can’t tell a story,” said Chettie. 

Roy whispered something in his ear. Chettie laughed, 
and stood up in the floor, ready to begin, while every- 
one listened to hear his story. 

“The stage-coach tipped over!” shouted Chettiec, 
and then everyone had to change again in a hurry. 

After playing this a while longer, they tried “* Con- 
sequences” and “Shouting Proverbs,” until Mrs. Ken- 
dall came out and invited them into the sitting-room 
to eat nuts and apples. Then it was time for the 
Whittakers to go home. 

“Let's all see ’em home,” proposed Teddy. Se the 
whole troop of children started out. 

The old long wagon stood in the yard. 

“TIop on, and we'll give you a ride,” said Roy and 
Ralph. 

The children piled in, on fhe bottom of the long 
wagon, while Teddy, adorned with an old blue ging- 
ham sun-bonnet he bad found in the kitchen, sat up 
in front on the rack, as driver, Ralph and Roy, with 
Sam and Will behind to push, after once starting their 
load, rattled it along right merrily over the frozen 
ground. There was considerable noise. What Mias 
Tryphena and Miss Bashie, who had gone home and 
to bed some tine ago, thought was passing their house, 
I'm sure I don’t know. 

When tbe Kendall troop returned they burst into 
the sitting-room, shouting in great excitement: 

“Ttsnows! It snows!’’ 

“ Why, is it possible?” exclaimed everyone. 

“Yes, just look on our jackets. Oh goody, isn’t it 
splendid!” cried the ch&dren, hopping about, as glad 
to see the snow come again as they had been te have 
it go in the spring. 





Puyyles, 


AN ENIGMA. 
Composed of 6 letters. 

43, 44, 20, 2, 30, 4, 27, is a kind of bridge. 
6, 5, 3, 8, 48, 54, 38, at rest. 
12, 25, 42, 45, 17, is a kind of fruit. 
56, 50, 57, 24, 1, 37, 52, is a well-known knot. 
60, 58, 7, 10, 58, 13, 45, is a ligard. 
5®, 53, 18, 15, 31, 51, is a relative. 
6, 26, 49, 49, 33, 57, 34, 1, 27, 24, from what my whole is quoted. 
2, 7, 10, 49, 50, 3, 8, is trouble. 
3, 4, 22, 55; 44, 20, is a geometrical figure. 
20, 58, 27, 12, is 5, 20, 3, 49, 40, 8. 
11, 17, 9, is an adverb. 
16, 40, 34, 28, is a bird. 
21, 19, 39, 8, is the frame of a vessel. 
29, 36, 14, 49, 48, is an aromatic plant. 
3h, 47, 41, is a personal pronoun. 
®, 42, 23, 46, fine particles of earth. 

My whole is a quotation from Bryant. 

ALLIZ 5. Wricnt. 
A Povs.e CasTRAL ACROSTIO. 
. Akind of song. 
. A well-known name in English history. 
A Hebrew measure. 
. A painter of antiquity. 
A South American city. 
An English poet. 
Sagacity. 
. The name of a planet. 
Dry. 
. A town in India the scene of a noted battle. 
. Anoted adventurer. 
12. A city destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
13. An Ltalian oity. 
The centrais name two celebrated English poeta. 
: De Forrest. 





PO RAP AP Sie 


25 


A CRossworD ENIGMA. 
My first is in silver but not in gold. 
My second is in telling but not in told. 
My third is in sublime but not in grand. 
My fourth is in sceptre but not in wand. 
My fifth is in doctrine but notin creed. 
My sixth is in action but not in deed. 
My seventh is in token but not in sign. 
My whole is the poet of the Rhine. 
A LETTER PUZZLE. 
Two Na, two Cs, one L, one M, and two Ys; 
‘Two Ha, three As, one P, one R, and four Is; 
Three x, one D, one W, and last, two Es 
Will name one of the saints’ legacies. 
Mrxpournne. 


M. D. Gi. 





ANSWERS 10 PUZZLES OF NOV. B. 
A Literary Enigma: 
“ I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams— 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt mg dreams.” , 


A Diamond Puzzle.— € 
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HUNDRED YEARS AGO! 


GIVEN AWAY. 

A Grand National Work of Art. 
MARSHALL'S 
“Household Engraving of 
WASHINGTON” 
To Subscribers 


Che Christian@nion 


A work of world-wide fame, univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most 
magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America. 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


The Publishers of THE CHRISTIAN UNION hav- 
ing purchased the plate of this superb large line en- 
graving of WASHINGTON, from STUART'S cele- 
brated head in the Boston Athenwum.—a Plate 
valued at TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS—for the use of 
this paper, offer it now to every Subscriber as a 
gift most appropriate for the approachin season 
of the Great National Centennial Celebration! 
When originally brought out, about _ten years 
ago, this work at once ylacei Mr. MARSHALL 
in the very front rank of engravers—ancient or 
modern—meeting, both in Europe and America, 
the almost extravagant encomiums of artists, crit- 
ics,and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, 
an honer accorded to none but the very highest 
works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satis- 
factory, portrait of WASHINGTON that exists, and 
is the agunawsedged standard “bousehold en- 
graving” of hi 

THE C HRISTL AN UNION, with whieh this great 
pn argon Saye = ven away, will be made, in various 

3, more attractive than ever. It is the most 
wie ely quoted throughout the whole country; its 
form, twenty page large quarto, is so convenient 
for reading, binding, and preservation, that it has 
in this alone a spec ai and peculiar merit; while 
its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, 
and men of culture generally think of the engrav- 
ing is to quote a few of the many words writtenin 
its fayor. The italics are ours. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 

Mr. Marshall sent copies of his * ny oy 
and“ Lincoln” engravings to Gustave Doré, the 
great French artist, who is filling the world with his 
own wonderful creations. Doré replied by sendin 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, o 
extracts from which the followingis: a translation, 
and expressing also verbally, through the friend 
who brought it, a strong Cesire that Mr. Marshall 
would undertake the engraving of some work of 
his (Doré's.) 





“ THURSDAY, 23 OCTOBER, be 
“T cannot fully express, my dear sir, * + the 
value I attach to the two marvelous worms which 
you have been 80 kind as to present m 
‘It will be a real fete for me and my friends to 
receive and greet here tne undoubted master of art 
in America, and to tell you how often we have 
stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. I say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles the graver, and it 
would be a long task t» write here their ceaseless 
praises of your method so new, = a jor qualities 
80 profound and vigorous. (sig 
COU 8. DORE, 


“75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Gesnake’ ™ 


From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 


“Tam colueee with the proof of Mr. Marshall's 
engraving of Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a 

r-piece of the engravers art. He has combined 
force and delicacy in rendering the expression of 
the great original, and even the color is suggested. 
Every one, and above all every American, should 
possess a copy of this noble print.” 


From A. B. DURAND, the venerable 
American Painter. 

“Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the 
original with entire success. His sty’e and erecu- 
tien are edmirable, and the more remarkable for 
being the work of so young an artist. The highest 
qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—for 

ce, its di ey and By an ae gee pe that 
characterize all of Stuart’s best works, and such as 
are rarely rendered in the many attempts made to 
express them by the graver. 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 
* * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's 
head of Washington. It is Fruly @ superb work, 
Nothing could be finer, whether as respects the 
fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or 
the perfection of the mechanical execution. 
J Mr. Marshall at once bu the side 7 the grea 
‘asters of his art.” “ EDWARD EV aa 


From GEGRGE BANCROFT, = great 
American Historian. 


“Thave been for some years a collector of the 
many different engravings of the portraits of 
Washington; this new aapoving from Stuart, by. 
Marshall, is beyond comparison the best t of them 


— 


» all—the only one that is perfectly coltefeciory.” 


From GEORGE 8S. HILLARD, the well- 
kuown Litteratenr and Art Critic. 

“It is truly an admirable work, and would be 

pronounced to be such in any part of the werld, 


and tried by Ld —- standard of art. Were it 
the head of so » & lover of art wou'd 
be glad to sy a ae oo ane Engraw jor its rare 
éntri merits ; and every American s wut be ready 
to 2 Arh rer ifies ino ways in order to possess 
80 satisfactorya represen aan Washington. 
“GE E 8. HILLARD.” 





The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION is $5,00,and the publishers will send a fine 
impression of this superb plate to every Sub- 
scriber who at the time of subseribing shall oanrese 
- a ption Mou it, “enon Z pesides his $5.00 Sub- 
scription Money, an cents legal Pos’ oMone 
for the a5 cents to defray exienses of 


‘aper, 
_ care eas, packing and mailing the engraving. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW s04s to got your copy ent. 


J.B. FORD &CO., Publishers, 
2 Park Place, New York. 
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A Magnificent Engraving 
OR 


ASPLENDID CHROMO 
The “OLD ARM CHAIR,” 
GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Every subscriber to THE METHODIST, at $3.(0 
per year, will be cntitled to a choice portrait of 
the late Rev. T. M. EDDY, D.D., or Rev. 
ALFRED COOKMAN, or our fine steel en- 
graving of WESLEY AND THE BISHOPS, 
either of which is richly worth the subscription 
price of the paper. 

The ENGRAVINGS or the OHROMOS are 
GIVEN AWAY, there being no extra charge, ex- 
cept 10 cents for mailing expenses. 

¢#” CANVASSERS WANTED everywhere, to whom 
liberal commissions or premiums will be allowed. 

¢# In remitting funds for Subscriptions, send 
by P.O. Money Order, Registered Letter, or Bank 
Check. Payable to 


H. W. DOUGLAS, 


Pub. Agt. of the Methodist, 
114 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Gentiemen’s 
and Youths’ 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have an extensive assortment of PLAIN and 
FANCY 


Dressing Bobes, 
Smoking Jackeis, 
French and English 
Cardigan Jackeis, 
Collars and Cuffs, 
Silk Mufflers, 
Silk Hdkf, 
Plain, Hemmed, 
and initial Hdkfs, 


A large assortment of 


Ladies’ & Gents’ Neckwear, 


Sash Bibbons 
and Sashes, 

Ladies and Gents 
Buckskin Underwear, 
Searlet and White 
Medicated Flannel 
and Cashmere Underwear, 


Improved Dress Shirts, 


Ready made and to order with despatch, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 








Corner 19th Street and Broadway. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


WHAT IT OFFERS FOR 1875. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Will contribute, during the year, frequent Essays 
and Poems; and 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
And 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW o 

Will publish PorMsand Papers of special interést. 
“MARK TWAIN” 

Will contribute SKETCHES oF eer RIVER 

LIFE as he used to see it from 2 plot ho 
BAYARD TAYLOR 


Will write of LIFE IN WIEMAR AND GOTHA, and on 
—— suggested by his recent residence in Ger- 
man 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


Will furnish, during his sojourn ia the East, 
SKETCHES OF ORIENTAL LIFE AND TRAVEL. 


ROBERT DALE OWEN 


Will continue, nm time to time, his CHAPTERS 
o¥ AUTOBIOGRAPH 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 

Will contribute papers on the WARS OF NEw EN- 

GLAND AND CANADA, and reve ade me e episodes of 
the old culonial life in Qaebec and 

THE ATLANTIC be foes Mr. Mesbestenh 4 “Rec- 
ollections Lf a ery with SLX PAPERS ON JOHN 
BrRo oF. DY SANBORN: whose acquaintance 
with ¢ the theories, plans, and performances of the 
great abolitionist is full, exact, and intimate. 

CURRENCY and FINANCE will be discussed by 
DAVID A. WELLS and EDWARD ATKINSON. 


DR. BROWN-SEQUARD 
Is expected to furnish some popular papers on the 
branches of medical sence in which he is author- 
ity. There will be 


SERIAL STORIES 


By W. D. Bows and H. JAMES, JR., and short 
shorten from J. T. TROWBRIDGR, tT. B! AL DRICH, 

ROSE TERRY, WILLIAM M. BAKER, and other cap- 
ital story-tellers. 

POETRY will be well represented by the namesof 
LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, WHITTIER, HOLMES, ALD- 
RICH, STEDMAN, HAYNE, Miss PHELPS, CELIA 
THAXTER. The best American poetry appears in 
THE ATLANTIC. 

The four departments ef Literature, Music, Art, 

and Education will be filled monthly by vigorous 
editorial articles and reviews. 

The Leading € a of the Atlantic write for 
no other Magazine ; the managers propose to 
keep it where it as | oF stood, at the head of 
American literature. 

The JANUARY number will have Poems by 
Longfellow (on Charles Sumner), Aldrich (a Christ- 
mas Poem), Stoddard, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; ar- 
ticles by Bayard Taylor (Life in Weimar), Robert 
Dale Owen (Recent Spiritual Phenomena), the be- 
ginning of Henry James, Jr.'s Nove} (Roderick Hud- 
son), the first of Mr. Sanborn’ 8 a on John 
Brown, and a Story by “Mark Twai 


ERMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 
cehts. Yearly subscription, $4.00. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to H. 3. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

GB The Atlantic will be sent free of postage to al! 
Subscribers for 1875. 

Published by 
H.O. HOUCHTON & CO., Boston. 

(The Riverside Press, Cambridge.) 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE REPUBLIC. 


Bennett 








Building, Nassau and Fulton 
Streets, New York. 


TERMS: 
Eight Dollars per Year, by mail—Fightcen Cents 
per Week, by carrier—Three Cents per Copy. 








Tux REPUBLIC contains all the news of the day, 
being complete in all its departments, and furnishes 
prompt and ample reports of city intelligence, of 
foreign and domestic markets, and of political and 
general events in all quarters, through its special 
correspondents, by telegraph and oeean cable. 





HENRY’ Ss 
CARBOLIC SALVE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
The wonderful celerity with which this 
combination of Carbolic Acid with other 
soothing and Curative Emollients acts, 
is something akin to the marvelous. 
It is with pride that the proprietors 
call attention to the gratifying fact that 


Physicians give it the highest meed 
of praise, 
and use it and prescribe it in their prac- 
iice. 
New York, Dec. 22, 1869. 
JouN F. Henry, Esq.: 

Your CARBOLIC SALVE proves an excellent arti- 
ele, and I thank you for it. This is another evi- 
dence of the great value of tae discovery of Cer- 
bolic Acid. Yours truly, Gero. B. LINCOLN, 

Pres't Bourd of Heaith. 


Price 25 cents per box. 
JOHN F, HENRY, CURRAN & CO, 


PROPRIETORS, 





8 and 9 College Place, New York. 





ial care will be taken to render THE REPUB- 
LIc : bureaus at Washington and Albany complete, 
interesting and thoroughly reliable. 

Financial news, such as the transactions of the 
Stock Exchange, Money Market, Banking, Insur- 
ance, and other interests that come under this im- 
portant head, will be made full and complete. 

Literary intelligence and reviews, criticisms on 
music, the drama, painting, &c., will be regularly 
given, impartially prepared by practiced peris. 

The editorial department, while distinctly recog- 
nizing the politica? principles of, and rendering an 
earnest and consistent support tothe Republican 
party, will, with compet istants and contrib- 
utors, take the more general line of journalistic 
duty that belongstoa t 

Address 








THE REPUBLIC, 
New YORK City. 





Persons wishing THE REPUBLIC left at their resi- 
dences or offices in New York or Brooklyn by carriers, 
will please send their address to the publication ofice. 
Price of the paper delivered is eighteen cents weekly, 
payable to the carrier. Publication Ofice; Bennett 
Building, Fulton and Nassau streets, New York. 


EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES 


For the Throat. 





Among the various remedies for Coughs |. 


none enjoy a higher reputation than } 


Epey’s Carsorrc Trocues. This fact 


preparations. Invaluable to singers and 
public speakers. Sold every where. Price. 
25 cents per box. 


John F, Henry, Curran & Co,, 
PROPRIETORS;. 





8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


Tha Leading Literary Magazine of America, | 


places them above the ordinary list of | 





AGENTS WANTED! 


AGENTS WANTED! 
AGENTS WANTED! ! 
AGENTS WANTED! 
IN CITY AND ‘COUNTRY! 
IN CITY AND COUNTRY! 
IN CITY. AND COUNTRY! 
EIN CITY AND COUNTRY! 
IN CITY AND COUNTRY! 


To scll DR, E. B. FOOTE’S 


SCIENCE IN STORY, 


PRESENTED IN Foun BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES. 


SCIENCE SCIENCE SCIENCE 
in ia in 
STORY. STORY. STORY. 


BEAMING WITH FUN? 
SPARKLING WITH PICTURES! 
GLOWING WITH INCIDENT! 


And brim full of valuablo information respecting 
the construction and wonderful functions of the 
HUMAN Bopy, by that clearest and most fascinat- 
ing of writers, Dr. E. B. Foorr, of 120 Lexington 
ave., N. Y., whose world-wide correspondence with 
the sick, and extensive medical practice, extending 
into Europe and Asia, eminently qualities him for 
writing just what suffering humanity needs to en- 
able young as well as old to avoid the shoals and 
quicksands of disease. The first volume drew 
forth many favorable criticisms from the press, 
among which were the foliowing : 

“ Really an admirable work, profusely illustrated 
with scientific and humorous drawings.”’—Graphic. 

“ A very entertaining little volume of what would 
otherwise be a primary text book of anatomy and 
physiology.”—Daily World. 

“A book that will be immensely popular with 
boys and girls.’’—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 

“The object is good and the story is very well 
told.”—N. Y. Daily Times. 

“Tho story. as astory, is all it “eae be, full of 
life and incident; funny enough.” . ¥. Meth- 
odist. 

“The book is written in a pleasent and interest- 
ing style.’’—N. Y. Independent. 

“ Embodies in a simple but amusing story a lerzoe 
amount of interesting knowledge as to the struct- 
ure of the body and the offices of its several or- 
gans. The book is unexceptionable ia point of 
morals.”—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 

Four volumes in a neat ¢case, at $1 per volume 
for plain cloth, and $f.50 per volume for holiday 
binding and finish. 

te Just the work for Canvassing Agents,.and es- 
pecially adapted for the HOLIDAYS. It isa epec- 
jialty without competition in the world of books! 
Contents table sent free to’ all applicants. 

AGENTS WANTED. AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WA&NTRD: 


Call on or addrese 
MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING C6., 
129'East 2th St., N. ¥- 


~“BICTURES FROM FLORIDA.” 


It is said that 49.000 people visit Florida every 
winter. SCRIBNER for NOVEMBEL coz- 
tains a magoificently Hlastrated:Article on 
that fascinating region, The Italy of America,. 
which will serve a8 an almost Complete tiuide- 
Book to'the Traveler. 

The publishers of 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
ix the NOVEMBER NUMBER, which 'begins : 
the ninth volume, announce, among other -attrac- 
tive features, anew Series of Hlustrated Papers: 
from various ponson “ AMERICAN LIFEAND 
SCENERY,” to rival “ The Great Senth’” Pa- 
pers in the profuseness of the Illustrations. Also, 
a Series of llustrated Papers, “A-FARMER’S 
VACATION IN EUROPE,” by COL. GEO. E. 
WARING, of Ogden Farm, Newport, R. 1. and a 
new SERIAL, 


“The Story of Sevenoaks,” 


By J. G. HOLLAND. 
“MY TOURMALINE,” by 
sate. EB TIOLM) begins ‘in the November number. 
The Prospectus of ‘the new is more brilliant than 
that of any preeeding year. The magazi 
upon its th volume with apeaees 
larger. outatees rise than ever perere, « 









with the 
the | first.to de- 





monstrate itself to be not a 


“The Great National Magazine ”’ 


of America, but also the brightest, the Paseeee, 
the most beautiful, and in every way th 
popular magazine of the world. 

uring the year it will —— sash marvels of 
iHustrative engraving as Lad sary) 
ever been.able to a Aa whilst its mag wilt 
be, as they have been, frou aniong the most é¢mi- 
nent and popniar. 


$4 a Year Postage Paid... 35 cts.a Namber. 


woken SNER & 00-, -Y. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Are offering Dress Patterns of 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
CASHMERES, 
MERINOES, 
SERGES, 





.  PLAIDS, 


_ CALICOES, é&e., &¢. 
UR ARRAS ANS REWER 





‘Broadway, corner 19th Street. 














Dec. 2, 1874. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. ' 


447 














—_—e 


Sin encia 


From Monday, 








Nov. 23,’ 
Nov. 28. 

Wall Street. -Trankegiving had the useal 
effect of a holid ay im relaxing business. Money 
became more 2 puadant:on call, being ‘offered at 
extremely low rates to holders of Government 
securities. Tt @ Bank df England ‘continues to 
jose and the Baak of Fratiee to gain bullion, but 
the discount , rate remains unchanged at five per 
cent. The * ast monttily report of the Bureau of 
Btatistics showed the following for the eight 
months ci ging Aupest 31,'1874, all in gold values : 


dary, 


. Domestic 0, 
se, inte... sng ‘Salih 
e, $9,422: 998 254, 
See ee eee eee te 
sect 1873. | ‘ 
is Pe chaste 432,944,014 353,120,370 12,103,778 


ie 3 = ts of foreign commodities remaining in 
the warehouses of the United States, August 31, 
1874, was $54,756,222, against $72.17, in 1873. Al- 
Jo ging for the difference in marenouse the ex- 
P pts for the eight months ended August, 31, 1874, 
€ xgoeeded the imports by $10,040,9%, whereas for the 
eorresponding period of 1873 the imports prepon- 
erated, amounting to $48,293,170 over the exports.” 
Geverament Bonds.—Foreign bankers have 
‘apparently sold out all their surplus and some of 
them are buying in view,of an expected renewal of 

| demand from abroad. 
| fhe highest quotations during the week 

. as follows: 


were 





Nov. Nov. Nov, Nov. Nov. Nov. 

Sa, funded ep "81, 1 ny 1s ; 2% 13 
om e ? 4 y 

és, re: 9? a1 113 119% 119 a4 119 1193 

120 


119 


113 

19 

Gola.—The advance in gold noted last week is 
etill sustained, and the market closed on Saturday 
at a higher figure than has been feported for some 


mosths past. The usual rumors prevail of a 
combination for high rates, but if such a combina- 
tion exists its operations are successfully con- 
cealed. 
& The highest quotations with the corresponding 
value of legal tenders were as follows: 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov, Nov. Nov. 
un m4. 25. 2. 7. 2. 
QB ocscceccccses 1% ws He = ae 4 uiase 
Legal Tenders. .89.58 89.38 89.1 
Stocks, etc.—The aie cal Aw ail. has bcm 
emal!, but prices have nevertheless fairly held 
their ewn. Railroadjaffairs have taken a more 
favorable turn, and most of the great Western 
lines make a good showing as compared with last 
year. 
The highest quotations were as follows: 








Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov, Tov. Nov. 
m4. 3. 2. 28. 
N.Y.C.&H.R... wis lig Wi iets 101% 
este MRiscsccccee a1 131 : ° 11 
aisha namitoatl 2B 21% iy 21% 
Take Shore.. a 81K 80% ; 804 = BO% 
Wabash.. ° 3055 WO 30 30% 
Northwestern... ox 43% 43 $ 44 45% 
o pref.... @4 614 60% : @2 62% 
"100: 5 . 100% 100% 
37 Sie: 37% = 88% 
b Si 57% 
s 3B 
= 7 107K 
So 94 108}¢ 
i] 2% 26 
: 35% 85% 
Western UinTel 8; 0% | ¥0% Tox a 
estern UnTe 4 : 
Quick ome.. --. R4g WE 34K Sas 
do ef “16 42% «4 48 ~' 45% 
Pacifi Mail. pecce 44% 443% 44% “xy «44% 
Ad 11s 117 G6 «.-. X16 
\ 64 As 66 654 
ix. | 65 4x 6 
Wells, Fergo 81 Sly Bly 85 84 





Excauange. -Meminal quotations Fat the close of 
the week were 








London prime bankers.. eens Poy ta 
FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Strect, N, ¥. 





U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon and regis- 
tered, aJl denominations, bought and sold; 
also gokd coupons, and American and foreign 
goki and silver ccin. Mereantile collections 
made, and approved accounts reeeiyed from 
Banks, Savings Banks, Corporations, and in- 
dividuals ; also U. 8. registered interest, cou- 
pons, and dividends collected for éorrespond- 
ents and others out of town, and promptly 
remitted for, or placed to credit subject to 
draft. All marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commision. Every 
branch of our business has our personal at- 
tention, and any desired information will 
always be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 
{2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by one 
of the In many years business have never 
lostadoliar. We 

annua!ly in New Fork dea 
when ali saa securi 


niet to vie Senay re and may be able to 
ee lars. J. bh wiseant on ian kan, 


i ee aotieata ar einer seartemns tee 


ie 





ur farm 
e get funds from the 





Grorge Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 

payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES « specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 CA MAL SF. cress iatemh. sot 
0 n dail from 10 to 3, an onday Evenings 5to7. 
- Asse a —Over ten Million Dollars. 
Surplus Over Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
ix per. cent. Entorest allowed. 
Rooke in lish, French ene arene. 
PIN. ‘Treas. HLA INES, Pres’t. 
ee eee 8. ARMOUR, Seoretary. 


” Dealt int at 
the New York 
STOCK 

Bonds ont all eccurities powghegnd sid ad coh 
or on margins. & ought and sold agains 
approved privileges. ARO CK P IVILEGES 
negotiated on membersvf the Secek ee 3 and 
othergesponsible parties. Pamphlet, showing how 
pd Wall Street operations are conducted, SENT 
EE. TUMBRIDGE BOO. Bankers and Brokers, 

2 Wail Street, New York 








STEA AME Ri S. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO CaLapongrA, JAPAN AND CHINA, 
‘PANAMA, 
The magni AE, Bresson ¢. this line, compris- 
the “ACAPULCO,’ “ HENKY 


in, 

CHAUNCEY,” and “City or. Pa Yama ” leave 

Pier foot of al St., North River, New York, 
every alternate SATURDAY, con- 

necting at Panama with the Company’ s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central 
American States,and for Guayaquil, Callao, Val- 
paraiso, etc. 

The Company’s eplendid Steamers leave San 
Francisco for =o ama, Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai, every fortnight 

RATES OF PASSAGE: 
(Including pa" a a all necessaries for the 


New York to San _—~~{ $60, £120, $130 currency. 
n Francisco to Yokcha:na, te or $150 gold. 
n Francisco to Hong Kong. $100 or $200 goid. 

Children ander 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, 
quarter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on boar - 

One hundred pounds baggage f. 

For Freight and Passage T + bing or further in- 
formation, apply at the Office, on wharf, foot 
* ( apel St. arth River, sew York 

RUFUS HAT . J. BULLAY. 
superintendent. 


Bey Director. 


(yusanp LINE.—ESTABLISHED 1840. 


NOTIC E. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line — take a spec- 
ified course for all seasons of the yeu: 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing meridian of 50 deg. 
at 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north of 43 deg. 

On the homeward passage, crossing the me dian 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 42 deg. 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMEBICAN ROY- 

AL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 
between Liverpool, Boston and New York, calling 
at Cork Harbor, Fe 2 twice a week from New 
York, and, after A st, twice a week from Bos- 
ton. - freight or passage apply to 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 


4 | Bowling Green, N. Y. 





ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


THE aR PPAL TRANSATLANTIO COMPA- 
NY yf FES an 
SALLING A 
The splendid vessels on this a b,. a .* 
the Continent (being more southerly than any 
ecner.) ) will sail from pier No. 0 North iver, as 
olow 
vi LE DE PARIS, panne Saturday, Dec. 12. 
PEREIRE, Su BMOXT.. 
NCE, TRUDELLE turday, Jan. 9, 1875. 
| OF PASSAGE IN GOLD Sipeains wine) 
Tinse CAeee.., .$125 | SECOND....#75 | THIRD..... #35 
xcursion Tickets at reduced ra 
American travelers, by taking this 1 = avoid 
both transit by English railway and the discom- 
forts of crossing sae Channel, besides saving time, 


trouble and expens: 
ENZIE, AGENT, 55 Broadway. 





GEO. MAC 








Established in 1843. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO. 


Agricultural Implements, Machines, 
Seeds and Fertilizers, 

189 AND 191 WATER STREET, or P. O. Box 576, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


GREAT BARCAINS 
LACE CURTAINS 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
Are offering for the Holidays 


Swiss, 
Guipure 
and Nottingham Lace Curtains 


Greatly below the Cost of Im- 
a ge heals 
mtg ee Nid 19th Street. 











MUSIC, &e. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
PIANO at HOME. 


A large collection of the best 
FOUR-HAND PIECES 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


No book ie better fitted for “ Home” Musical 
entertainment than this. Beginners can play the 
easier duets. Advanced players and teachers 
need not to be told that practice with four hands 
is the very best to acquire “ time” and “ certain- 
ty.” Practice in the * Piano at Home” is nothing 
but a continual pleasure. 

250) pages, full sheet music size. In boards, $2.50; 
cloth, $3.00; full xilt, $4.00, 


For Choirs: THE LEADER. Price $1.38. For Sing- 
ing Schools: THE SONG MONARCH, 75 cts. 


THE EMERSON METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


By L. O. EMERSON and W. &. B. MATTHEWS. 


Easy and progressive lessons, scales, studies, 
voluntaries, interiudes, quartets, songs, and other 
ieces in profusion. All well arranged by skillful 
Price $2.50. 








ands. 





For Choirs: PERKINS’S ANTHEM BOOK. §1.90. 
For Quartet Choirs: THOMAS’S QUARTETS. $2.0), 


Specimen copies sent post-paid for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7il Broadway, N. Y. 


GOSPEL SONGS. 
A Soug Setting of 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 
By P. P. BLISS. 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings and 
Sunday-Schools, 


It is offered as being the MOST POWERFUL set 
of Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
published. As will be noticed, it centains Songs 
that have acquired a world-wide popularity and 
influence. Besides these will bec found many NEW 
AND EQUALLY GOOD Songs and Hymns for the 
Sunday-School by this most popular author. 

An examination will convince any one interested 
that ‘GOSPEL SONGS” is a work gf more than 
ordinary merit. 


Price 35 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 


Specimen Copy for examination mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 30 cents, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Te, Pe i ccd ccvccccccocccse 
A } Heees Ore DN ccnidiascconpecsetesssd 
le de = Angot .. 
With Steam, Polka.............. 
Let's be Gay, Waltecs. 
Reqets Venezian: 
I a Louise, Quickstep. 
Where the Citrons, Blossom 
Who is at my Win 
Annie Dear . 
Why throw away money on high ad Mu 

when you can select from our Catalogue of 700 
pieces? Any 20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series 
mailed on receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all book- 
sellers and can be ordered through any newsdealer. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 

BENJ. W. stiTc HCOCK, Publisher, 

PHIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY! 
CHRISTMAS 
Anthems and Songs, 




















sic, 








FOR CHCIRS: 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
ANTHEM SERIAL 
No. 
Containing New and Beautifal Anthems by 


Messrs. S. P. WARREN, J. MCSENTHAL, J. H. COR 
NELL, HENRY WILSON, and CARYL FLORIO. 


Five New Anthems for 25 Cts. 


f&ent by Mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 


>> 


~e 





FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas Annual 
No, 3.** 


Five New Songs Written Expressly for 
Christmas Festivals. 

The “ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL” has proved 
&@ great success; cach succeeding number is 
eagerly jooked for, and the sale has | 
increased. Over 50,000 of No. 3 and 4 were 
sold last year, and we believe No. 5 to be even 
better than they. 


5 Cts.; $4 per 100 copies. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 5 Cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St, N. Y. 
91 WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO. 


Price, 





P. T. BARNUM’S 


Mammoth Hippodrome. 
The Model Amusement of the Age. 
SECOND WEEK OF THE WINTER SEASCN! 
Audiences unprecedented and Excitement un- 
paralled. The new pageants a marvel in the Spec- 
tacular World. The new Races the Wonder of 

Equestrianism ! 
THE BRILLIANT 
Fete at Pekin! Fete at Pekin! 
or, The Holiday of the Celestials. 

With its GorGrous CHINESE BALLET, witnessed 
Afternoon and Evening by the Largest and Most 
Fashionable Audiences ever assembled in Amer- 
ica! 

INDIAN LIFE Day and Night! 
INDIAN LIFE Day and Night! 
NEW FEATURES Day and Night! 
NEW FEATURES Day and Night! 
First Week of the 
World- Renowned Jackley Family! 
in their Great Tab!e Pyramid Act. 

LING LOOK! VAMADIVA?! 
Menagerie of 60) Wild Beasts! At MATINEE PER- 
FORMANCES! Children under 10, half price. 

No REDUCTION AT NIGHT. 


THE WONDERFUL COLLAR. 


PAT. FES I7 4 39 





Mav 
it; 
a spenge, and mrde 
Is three-ply, all cloth, no paper. 
than any collar 5 


e Yon Seen It? Ask your merchant for 
it costs only four cents. It cun be washed with 
as bright as new for a week. 
Will wear longer 
Is beautiful in shape and 
verfect in fi 
MANE PAC TURING CO.,, 
375 Broadway, New York. 


SHAWLS 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.. 


Are offering GREAT BARGAINS in 
BROCHE AND PAISLEY LONG 
SQUARE SHAWLS, 
FILLED SQUARES & STRIPED LONG, 
FRENCH CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWIS, 
PLAIN, PLAID and REVERSIBLE BEAVER,,. 
HIMALAYAN, VELOUR, BERLIN, 
AND DOMESTIC 
LONG and SQUARE WOOL SHAWLS. 


LAP ROBES in 


PLAIN AND STRIPED BEAVER, PLAIN WOOL. 
PLUSH, SEAL PLUSH, &c. 
Gentlemen’s Traveling Mauds 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 

_ Broadway, C orner 10th St. 


cTin, 
a Sent byt 


finish, and 
GLO 


AND 








your fingers peal well Ink Stains. 
your linen freefrom Ink Spots. 
unavoidable Stains by Bloede’s Pencil. 
unavoidable Spots by Bloede’s Pencil, 


KEEP}: 
REMOVE 











THE 


Parisian Flower Company, 


—IMPORTERS— 
WHOLISALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
The Latest Novelties 
IN ARTIFICIAL FILOWERS, BRIDAL SETS 
AND VEILS, OSTRICH AND COCK’S PLUMES 
AND TIPS, FEATHER TRIMMINGS AND 
STUFFED BIRDS, and BIRD’S WINGS 
in many varieties. 
ILORAL GARNITURES FOR WEDDING AND 
EVENING DRESSES, 
TO ORDER, 


0° * 
Ths Parisian Flower Co, 
I. LogwEasTEls, Prop., 





VASES AND BASKETS FILLED TO ORDER 
A SPECIALTY. 
Churches, Halls, and Dwellings Decoreted. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED ‘TO THE 
TRADB. No.9 RUE DE CLERY, Parts. 
2% EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Four doors west of University place, New York 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Garden, 








AGRICULTURE IN THE GULF STATES. 

N Ohio journal, The American Patron, pub- 

lished in the interest of the Grangers, lately 

addressed a series of inquiries to lodges in those 

states, and received the follewing among its official 
replies: 

“1. The salubrity of the Gulf Coast, east of Louisiana, is 
fully equal to that of any section of the Union. Miasmatic 
diseases prevail during certain seasons on the river-bottoms, 
but of a less malignant type than is found in similar locali- 
ties of the North. The yellow fever is expected in the cities 
about every five years, but it never troubles the rural dis- 
tricts. The whole region is almost totally exempt from 
Asiatic cholera. 

“2. The climate of the South is destitute of the extremes of 
both heat and cold found in the North. A summer tempera- 
ture of ° F. is unusual, while the Gulf breezes render the 
air very delightful. 

“3. Most of the crops grown in the North can be success- 
fully grown on the coast, with a great variety of tropical 
and semi-tropical products, giving scope for an exceedingly 
varied culture. An acre of corn there represents a greater 
money value than at the North. 

“4. Markets are fair and constantly improving. An in- 
ereased production would call forth increased facilities for 
transportation. The early spring products are shipped North 
at a period when they find no competition. 

“5. Southern pine lands are worth more per acre than the 
best uplands of the Northwest. In the South an immense 
area of wild lands of the best quality, belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, is open to homestead settlers. For improved lands 
#4 per acre isa high average price. The peculiar advantage 
of Southern products enables the judicious cultivator to 
realize a much larger value per acre than at the North. 

“6. The surface of the country is generally high, but roll- 
ing and well watered. Aburdance of water-power is found 
in the streams. The swamp area, contrary to general impres- 
sion, is very small. 

“7, Educational facilities are very good in the cities, and 
becoming more extended in the country. Church privileges 
are very good, 

“8. People from the North who come to engage in regular 
business and to identify themselves with the country will be 
kindly received.” 

These replies take a somewhat rose-colored view of 
the advantages to be found in the regions described, 
especially in regard to the prevalence of miasmatic 
diseases; but in the main they may be accepted as 
trustworthy. Certainly no richer lands can apy whére 
be found. We noticed lately a proposition from a 
citizen of New Iberia, in Western Louisiana, proposing 
a combined plan of action, whereby the planters in 
that vicinity could induce immigrants to settle on 
their lands, granting easy terms of payment, and 
trusting mainly to the increased value of land for 
ultimate re-imbursement. New Iberia is in the heart 
of a broad belt of fertile and partly wooded prairies, 
stretching from the Gulf northward to the Red River. 
Its fertility and beauty are wonderful, and swept as it 
is by the Gulf breezes, from ten o'clock in fhe morn- 
ing until sundown, it ought to be a paradise for 
Northerners who dread the tropical heat of the South. 
The yellow fever has at times appeared in the towns, 
but uever excepting by direct importation. Cotton, 
sugar, oranges, figs, etc., etc., grow in the greatest” 
perfection, and as a grazing country it is unsurpassed. 





APPLES For Cows. —There is a prejudice against 
feeding apples to cows which, according to the New- 
buryport Herald, does not always hold good. A 
writer in this journal says that while a cow will gorge 
herself and dry up ber milk if allowed free access to 
an apple-heap, she will be materially benefited if fed 
in moderation. One experimenter gave out his small 
apples at the rate of half a bushel a day for each 
milch cow, and reports 2 marked improvement as to 
eolor and flavor in the butter made during the winter 
months. Auother who tried a like experiment found 
that bis cows yielded a third more milk than those of 
his neighbors, while he was suspected of using anatto 
on account of the deep yellow color of his butter. 
Still another declares that cider apples are worth much 
more for feed than for cider, and as the crop all over 
the country is very abundant, this year the time is 
favorable for testing the truth of the foregoing state- 
ments. At least it is easy to try with one or two ani- 
mals and note the result. 

ScorcH AGRICULTURE DECLINING. — Recent 
Scotch statistics show that the “Land o’ cakes” is 
losing its agricultural character and becoming a com- 
mercial, mining and manufacturing country. The 
agricultural class diminished in number during the 
last deeade from 372,247 to 270,008. The explanation is 
found largely in the fact that tillage has been aban- 
doned in many sections for grazing, and that the 
moors return a greater rental as deer-forests than as 
sheep-walks. The commercial class increased 31,768. 
Glasgow has a population of over 400,000. Edinburgh 
has a population of 197,978. 


PLANTING PoTators.—Dr. Hexamer, ef New 
York, has experimented on the planting of potatoes 
in seventeen different ways. ‘The best yield was given 
from sets of one whole potato; the next best from two 
large half potatoes, cut lengthwise; next the seed end 
of a large potato; next from medium-sized potatoes 


planted whole. A me lium-sized potato should pot be 
out for seed. 


a) ¢ ; t 
Aublishers’ Hepartment. 
EW YORK, DECEMBER 2, 1874, 

A WORD TO OUR READERS. 
\j ITH this paper our readers will receive, in a 
. four-page Supplement, a list of Premiums 
offered to each reader and subscriber for working 
for the paper. The list contains so many and such 
a variety of most desirable things that everybody, 
young or old, can find something in it well worth 
the slight effort required to obtain the necessary 
nuiber of subscriptions. Christmas is coming ; 
and we suggest that in no way can you get beau- 
tiful and acceptable presents for your friends, or 
yourself, so easily as by getting a few subscriptions 
for a paper which the Agents say ‘“‘ sells itself.” 

Read the list of Premiums; decide what you 
want, and then go to work. You will not only 
confer a favor on those you induce to subscribe, 
but do yourself, and the CHRISTIAN UNION news- 
paper, a substantial service. 

Read the List. You will be sure to find some- 
thing you particularly want. 

If you cannot avail yourself of any of these 
offers, do us the favor to place the supplement in 
the hands of some one who ean. 

Bear this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION holds good also for PLYMOUTH 
PuLpit, and any subscription for the two together 
at $5.50 will be entitled to the same premiums as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 each (or $6.) 


N 





DO IT NOW! 

We keg to remind the subseribers to THE 
CrristiAN UNron, that both their interest and that 
of the Publishers will be best served if subscribers will 
forward immediately the money for the renewal of 
their subscriptions to the CHRISTIAN UNION aud Piy- 
MOUTH Putptrt, for 1875. If left uuti! late, in the month, 
the accumulation of business resulting therefrom will 
be likely to cause delay in the prompt forward- 
ing of the paper. Send your own renewal, and, if pos- 
sible, send with it the subscription of one or more of 
your neighbors; but please do it at once. 





NOW IS THE TIME ! 

EP gpoines those who help us freely as friends, we 
: accept service cordially and thankfully. If any 
not now so engaged wish to earn by their services 
some substantial recognition in the shape of liberal 
eash commission on every subscription gained, or apy 
of the thoroughly good premiums that we offer (such 
as books, organs, sewing-machines, and other desira- 
ble guaranteed articles of first-class manufacture), 
read the list in the supplement and take your choice. 

Many persons have written to us saying that they 
wanted sample copies, which being sent and used, 
they ask for more. Now we will send as many sample 
copies to any of our subscribers as cau be used with 
profit. They should not be thrown away, or reck- 
lessly distributed, but given judiciously to persons 
who are likely to be pleased with them to the extent 
of subscribing. Therefore send for all you can use! 

Only, now is the time for work. The paper is taking 
a leap ahead in these days. The new attractions, to- 
gether with Mrs. Stowe’s delightful story, in addition 
to the usual excellencies of the paper, produce an 
effect everywhere, and now is the time when every- 
body wiil find it easy to work efficiently in enlarging 
the circulation of the CuristraAn Union. Now is the 
time! 





TO OUR OLD AGENTS. 

The attractions offered by the CoristTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper published. 
Read the prospectus for 1875, and judge for yourself. 
We offer Free to each subscriber (1) their choice of 
four attractive pictures; (2) the balance of the year’s 
subscription; (3) a supplement containing all the back 
chapters of Mrs. Stowe’s story. Send for our new 
terms, and take bold of the canvass at once. 





FOR (875! 
N getting ready for another year THE CHRIs- 
TIAN Union comes to its readers with new and 
fresh attractions, as well as a continuation of the old 
ones. 

A paper may hardly speak of itself editorially; but 
it is permissible that the Publishers draw the attentiou 
of its readers to points which the Editors might mod- 
estly decline to mention. 

The Paper. 

THE CrRIsTIAN Unton has from the beginning 
aimed to be a weleome family visiter, and the thou- 
sands of letters received every year from subscribers, 
who, writing for the business of acknowledging receipt 
of their premium pictures, take pains te say how 





much they enjoy and prize the paper, bring constant 


Vor. X., No, 22. 
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evidenee that it has won a warm welcome in multi- 
tudes of households. 

Besides Mr. Beecher’s general direction of the paper, 
and his editorial contributions, and “ Lecture Roem 
Talks’ (Elinwood’s reports of his familiar prayer- 
meeting discourses), the ‘“*CHRIstrAN UNION” offers 
its readers a wealth of other attracti~ns.* It always 
has under way a story by some favorite author, hav- 
ing thus far published seridlly Mrs. Stowe’s “ My Wife 
and I,” Miss Alcott’s * Work,’ Edward Eggleston’s 
“Circuit Rider,” and Robertson Gray’s “ Brave 
Hearts,” and having now in course Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s new novel, “* We and Our Neighbors,” 
—a most charming specimen of her best style. The 
story has been running since last May, and to all new 
subscribers to the paper before Jan. 1, 1875, will be 
sent an illustrated Supplement, containing all the 
back chapters up to date of subscription. Moreover, 
as an inducement to your friends to subscribe. you 
may tell them that they will receive the paper Free 
from the time of subseription te January, 1875. 

Mrs. Stowe’s admirable serial will run for a while 
during 1875, and at its close will be followed by another 
by a well-known brilliant author, whose name will be 
duly announced. There ure given also every week a 
constant succession of interesting articles from con- 
tributors in every religious denomination (it is a Chris- 
tian paper but not a sectarian journal), and from the 
brightest and best popular writers of America and 
England popular articles, and thoughts for scholarly 
minds, choice original poems, tales, household affairs, 
matter to interest youth, and even the little folk. 


Monthly Tustrated Nimoders. 


For next year a new feature is to be introduced. 
The first number of each month will open with a bear- 
tifully ilustrated article by some recognized favorite 
writer; the topics to be treated will be of special iu- 
terest, not confined to the useful, nor yet to the mere- 
ly pleasing, but taking in such a range as can here but 
be suggested: — Fiction — Illustrated Tales; Music— 
for Church and for Home; Poems, etc.; Landscape 
Gardening; Church Architecture; Domestic Archi- 
tecture and Decoration; Science, in several different 
departments, by eminent men; and so on. The aim 
will be to give the very best matter, and the very apt- 
est and most brilliant illustration that can be hud. 
More detailed announcement of this feature will be 
given very shortly, but our readers may rely upon it 
us being new, good, and in itself a most interesting and 
attractive series of articles and illustrations. 


Premiums to Subscribers. 


As to premf&isns, which seem to have become an 
almost necessary adjunct to periodical subscriptions, 
we offer a selection from our list—the following: 

1. THe Easter Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-fiower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
conception and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 
wreathed wiih vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley—the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. - As a whole, the pict- 
ure is an exquisite expression in natural objects of 
the central thought of the New Testament, and will 
receive a warm welcome from those who love the 
Book. This is a large Paris-printed oil Chromo (size 
2, x 16°54 inches), which sells for $5.00 in the art- 
stores, aud is an instant and universal favorite. 

2. Our Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of 
fresh and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the pretty head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of asweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CuRIsTIAN UNION, 

3. OuR Girnts: Wide Awake and last Asleep; a pair, 
with which the CHristraAn UNton has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American bomes. They are a genuine 
inspiration. 

. MARSHALL’S WASHINGTON ; one of the most 
splendid steel eugravings ever made; called by 
untington, President of the Academy of Design, 
“truly a master-piece of the engraver’s art.” This 
is already a famous plate. EKdward Fverett said 
of it that it “placed Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great masters of his art’’; Gustave 
Doré wrote to him a letter of congratulation on 
its completion, and called him “the undoubted 
master of art in America’; and George Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 
ingten was ‘“‘the only one that is perfectly satisfac- 
tory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beautiful 
piece of engraving. The CHRISTIAN UNION purchased 
the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid condi- 
tion for printing. E 

Any oue of these premiums will be mailed, carefully 
packed, post-paid, to the address of any subscriber 
who, at the time of subscribing, shall indicate his 
choice, and send 50 cents besides the subscription price, 
to defray expenses of mounting, packing, postage, ete. 

The subscription price of the Christian Union is 


per annum. 
Postage. 


Please note that, in addition to all subscription mon- 
eys, must be sent with each subscription 20 cents, to 
prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the sailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post- Office of the subscriber’s residence. 


Remittances, 

All moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. Ford & 
C@o., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; and all 
remittances must be made either by check, draft, or 
Postal money order, as currency is liable to be lost in 
the mails, and is at the risk of the sender. 








Terms for 1875.—Rates to Ciubs. 

Subscription Price, single copies $5.00 per annum, (or $5.0 in- 
cluding the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Picture-Pre- 
mene.) Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20. 
The party who sends us $20 fora club of eight copies (all sent at one 
time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs, in their respective towns, can afterwards add single 
eopies at $2.0. To these prices must be added the charge for mount- 
ing and mailing the picture premiums, when they are desire’. 20 
eentée additional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the 
year. Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Poste! MoneyOrder- 
or registered letter, Currency sent by mail is at the risk of we 
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